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‘BATHHOUSE’ WARD 
IS SWEPT CLEAN 


Heavy Blow Dealt Corrupt Lead- 
ers by Wholesale Removal of 
Election Officials 








Part of the aftermath of the recent 
election in Chicago, at which women 
voted for the first time, was reaped 
last week, when 185 judges and clerxs 
of election in Bathhouse John’s 
Ward were removed by an order from 
Judge John E. Owens. It was a clean 
sweep of officials, who, for the most 
part, belonged to the notorious 
Kenna-Coughlin regime. 

Judge Owens explained that the ac- 
tion was taken as a result of investi- 
gations made since the aldermanic 
election in April, when Miss Marion 
Drake put up the hardest fight of 
years against Bathhouse John Cough- 
lin. 

Votes were bought openly in the 
First Ward, as in years past, but this 
year the advent of the women voters 
threw a white light upon the condi- 
tions there. The wholesale cleaning- 
up of the election officials who were 
in league with election frauds is being 
hailed in Chicago as the heaviest 
blow ever dealt the corrupt interests 
of the ward. 


PUT PRESSURE ON 
RULES COMMITTEE 


Suffragists Concentrate on Get- 
ting Record Vote in Lower 
House of Congress 





Both the Congressional Committee 
and the Congressional Union are 
pressing the House Committee on 
Rules in behalf of the Bristow-Mon- 
dell resolution, and both express good 
hope of the outcome, despite the fact 
that the Democratic caucus failed ta 
include woman suffrage in its legisla- 
tive program for this session. 

The caucus gave out its decision 
May 12. On May 13 Representative 
Frank W. Mondell brought in a reso- 
lution, calling upon the Rules Com- 
mittee to make a special rule making 
suffrage a privileged ‘measure. Al- 
though Representative Henry’ of 
Texas, who is chairman of the Rules 
Committee, has stated that the com 
mittee would not make such a rule 
without the instruction of his party 
caucus, the suffragists of the country 
will bring to bear on the Rules Com- 
mittee the same effective work they 
did with the Judiciary Committee. 
Thousands of letters will pour in from 
every corner of the country, demand- 
ing a vote in the House, It was gen- 
erally maintained that the bill would 
die in the Judiciary as in the past. 
Suffragists worked on. The Judiciary 
Committee finally gave up the effort 
to smother the resolution, and allowed 
it to come before the House, thus re- 
lieving itself of the odium of con- 
tinued blocking. It is hoped that the 
work which will be done on the Rules 
Committee will bear the same fruit. 


ITALIAN PRINCESS 
FIRM DEMOCRAT 
Twelve-Year-Old Daughter of 


Queen Elena Believes in 
Equality of All 





Queen Elena of Italy, according to 
the press reports, told one of the del- 
egates to the International Council of 
Women that her eldest daughter, 
Princess Yolande, was “a democrat, 
even a feminist;” that she was twelve 
years old, and no amount of drilling 
had made her understand that all 
people were not equal. She firmly 
believed that they were, and that 
they should act accordingly. If she 
carried this into her later life, as 
she probably would, being a child of 
great firmness of character, the wo- 
men’s movement might go very far in 
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QUAKERS FAVOR 
WOMEN’S VOTE 


Say Their Denomination Has Ex- 
perienced Good Effects of 
Equal Rights for Many Years 








At the Yearly Meeting of the 
Friends, just held in Philadelphia, both 
the men’s and women’s branches en- 
dorsed equal suffrage. The resolution 
reads: 

“In view of the fact that the Society 
of Friends, by reason of its inheri- 
tance and present organization, gives 
evidence of. the advaritage which re- 
sults to the home, to the meeting and 
the community, through a full recog- 
nition of the dignity of Woman and her 
right to complete development, the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends records its 
indorsement of equal suffrage as a 
principle of justice to woman and an 
opportunity for more effective service. 

“The Yearly Meeting recommends 
that monthly meetings be watchful for 
opportunities to influence equal suf- 
frage legislation and encourage their 
members to active interest in the ac- 
complishment of this reform.” 

This was prepared by a committee 
of women, and was met with hearty 
approval in the women’s meeting. It 
was suggested that the men’s meeting 
be asked to take similar action, and 
two young women were named to pre- 
sent the request. 

Dr. Joseph Swain, of Swarthmore 
College, said: ‘“‘When we consider the 
history of suffrage as granted to men, 
no argument can be brought against 
its extension to women.” 

Others who favored the indorse- 
ment were William D. Yarnall, Dr. 
Pusey Heald and Ellwood Roberts. It 
was carried overwhelmingly. 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt will ad- 
dress the coming Biennial of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
Chicago on “The World Progress of 
Women”; Mrs. Ella Flagg Young on 
“Education in a Democracy,” and 
there will be addresses by Jane 
Addams and other women of national 
fame. 





Laity rights for women were defeat- 
ed by the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South 
this week in Oklahoma by a vote of 
171 to 105. Miss Belle Bennett and 
Mrs. T. B. King addressed the confer- 
ence for and against laity rights for 
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WOMEN’S VICTORY 
STIRS CONGRESS 


Mr. Bryan Says Action Stopping 
Colorado War Broke All 
Known Precedents 








“The recent proceedings in the 
State of Colorado afford the most con- 
vincing arguments for equal suffrage 
that have been presented during all 
this struggle of women for their polit- 
ical rights,’ declared 
James W. Bryan of Washington in the 
House of Representatives during the 
demonstration at the Capitol. Mr. 
Bryan told of the march of the 1,000 
Denver women to the Capitol building, 
which Denver 
papers, and in the Woman's Journal 
of May 9. 

“Exaetly what had the women voters 
of Colorado done?” he said. “They 
had broken all known precedents by 
compelling a Governor of an American 
State to apply for Federal troops, ad- 
mitting his own inability to preserve 
peace and keep order in the State. 
Never before had such a thing hap- 
pened. A mass meeting of men could 
not have accomplished it. Men would 
have fought each other. Men would 
have palavered about ‘State rights’ and 
‘Colorado’s dignity.’ But these women 
wanted the strike to stop; wanted ar- 
son, murder, and pilage to cease. 

“Will the women vote in this coun- 
try? Yes. Will the State rights 
bogey keep them from acquiring and 
exercising their own human rights? 
No. The Democratic party organiza- 
tion in this Congress may cause de- 
lay, but that party will be driven out 
of power if it continues in the way.” 

“The battle is already won in 10 
States and in Alaska,” he concluded, 
“four more will come in line next No- 
vember. The Eastern States are be- 
ginning to line up. The women of 
America are going to vote soon. No 
party question will prevent them; no 
color line will stop them; no State 
rights issue will deter them. No State 
has any right to deny to half its citi- 
zens the right to share in government 
by the exercise of suffrage anywhere 
under the American flag. As citizens 
of the great American Republic, as 
members of the American family, and 
as units of the great American home, 
we will not permit such a travesty on 
democracy to exist any longer in this 
land of equal opportunity.” 

Congressman Bryan read in Con- 
gress the “Declaration of Independ- 
ence—1914,” which was a feature of 


Congressman 


was described in the 





the suffrage day demonstrations. 


NEBRASKAN FINDS 
SUFFRAGE SURE 


Church Howe Says Those Who 
Oppose It Are Out of Touch 
with Modern Times 
At the recent district club meeting 

in Auburn, Neb., the committee in 

charge of the meeting was unwilling 
to admit a suffrage speech to the pro- 
gram, though several members of the 
committee desired it. But when 
welcomed the 
he said he un- 
derstood that some members of the 
against equal suffrage. 

He advised them to go home and “get 

said it was surely 

coming, and intimated that those who 
opposed or ignored it were lacking in 
knowledge of their times. 

His speech is of importance because 
he is one of the most distinguished 
men in the State. After Mr. Bryan, 
is known to more people 
than that of any other man tin Ne- 
braska. He has served many terms 
in the Legislature. He was a moving 
force in the State’s early history. In- 
stitutions are not being made now in 
Nebraska as rapidly as they were 
fifty years ago, but when they were 
a-making Church Howe was the fore- 
man of the factory. He is said to be 
the ripest student of politics in the 
State. He is an astute politician, and 
he is not afraid to risk his reputation 
for prophecy by what he said about 
woman suffrage. 


QUEER STATEMENT 
MADE BY ANTIS 


School Teachers of England and 
New England Mixed with 
Reckless Abandon 








Mayor Church Howe 


delegates to the city, 
audience were 


in the game.” He 


his name 





In its current issue, the national 
organ of the anti-suffragists publishes 
the following statement: 

“While 28,674 school teachers in 
New England have declared in favor 
of woman suffrage, a far larger num- 
ber, 45,123 to be exact, have declared 
against it.” 

The only foundation for this story 
is that in old England the National 
Union of Teachers, by a vote of 45,123 
to 28,674, adopted at its annual °con- 
ference the following non-committal 
resolution: “That this conference is of 
opinion that the question of women’s 
suffrage is outside the scope of the ob- 
jects of the National Union of Teach- 





ers.” 


RYAN BEATEN IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Suffragists Help to Defeat Only 
Candidate for Governor Oppos- 
ing Equal Franchise 








All the candidates for Governor of 
Pennsylvania except Ryan declared 
for woman suffrage According to the 
Wednesday morning returns, as the 
Woman's Journal goes to press, Mr. 
Ryan was defeated at the primaries, 
although carrying Philadelphia. The 
Pennsylvania W. S. A. had urged suf- 
fragists to oppose him. Before do- 
ing so, the State leaders had exhausted 
every effort to induce Mr. 


join all the other candidates for Gov- 
ernor, all the candidates for U. S. 
Senator, for Congress, and an over- 
whelming majority of the aspirants 
of all parties for the State Senate 
and House, in advocating the cause. 


COLORADO WOMEN 
ACT IN CRISIS 


Demand End of Slaughter in Coal 
Fields — Sucess Probable with 
President 


Ryan to 











Once more a call has come from 
the women of Colorado—this time to 
the highest authority in the nation. 
Determined that the atrocious slaugh- 
ter which they succeeded in stopping 
shall not be continued, they have 
carried their case to the President of 
the United States, whom many of 
them helped to elect. The ballot has 
given them not only the courage but 
the power to act. 
The women’s representatives, head- 
ed by Judge Ben B. Lindsey of the 
Denver Juvenile Court, left Denver on 
May 17 to confer with President Wil- 
son. The outcome of their interview 
is not known as The Woman’s Jour- 
nal goes to press, but indications al 
ready point to success. 
Ammons Said Militia Would Go Back 
The new crisis came last Sunday, 
when, with the Legislature off his 
hands, Governor Ammons announced 
that he would at once take steps to 
send the State militia back into the 
strike zone. In that case the Federal 
troops, who alone have been able to 
keep Order, would undoubtedly have 
withdrawn; and the opposing 
with their mutual hatred, 
would have been left alone. 
The strike leaders declared that if 
President Wilson withdrew the Fed- 
eral troops before some _ settlement 
was made nothing on earth could hold 
back the miners. The killings of four 
weeks ago would be nothing to com- 
pare with what might be expected if 
Ammons sent back his soldiers, they 
asserted. 
The hard-won victory for peace that 
the women had secured would have 
been nothing but a lull. 
In addition to this, the situation was 
being misrepresented to President 
Wilson. The Governor had tele- 
graphed to Washington that a com- 
mittee on mediation had been appoint- 
ed by the Legislature; the committee 
had been appointed for investigation, 
which, as had already been discov- 
ered, was quite different from media- 
tion. ‘ 
It was a time for quick action. A 
meeting was immediately called, ac- 
cording to Associated Press de- 
spatches, at the home of J. Brisbane 
Walker. That night at 9.30 Judge and 
Mrs. Lindsey, Mrs. Lee Champion, one 
of the three women who composed 
the investigating committee of the 
Colorado Women’s Peace Association; 
Mrs. Adolph Gerner, wife of one of 
the Colorado strike leaders, and the 
widows of three miners who had been 
killed in battle with the State militia, 


been 
forces, 





(Continued on page 163.) 
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{Extracts from article published in the New York Independent of April 20, 1914.) 


When law-makers began to decree 
how many weeks each year our chil- 
dren must attend school and what 
must be done with their adenoids, 
when legislators put their fingers into 
our cooking with their pure food laws 
—and impure food laws—when gov- 
ernment became only a high-sounding 
name for city housekeeping and State 
housekeeping, then the time had sure- 
ly come for women’s invasion of State 
Legislatures, not merely as lobbyists, 
but as lawmakers. We women were 
due in State Senates because our 
woman’s job was there ahead of us. 

Certainly I found mine there wait- 
ing me when I took my seat as a State 
Senator in the Nineteenth General As- 
sembly of Colorado. 

All the “Interests” Represented 

In that Senate there were five men 
representing the farmers of the State; 
there were two mining men whose 
chief concern was in advancing the 
mining interests of the State; there 
were men_ representing organized 
Jabor, and men representing the rail- 
roads. One Senator, a Denver physi- 
cian of note, was elected through the 
influence of the “regular school” of 
medical practitioners, there being so 
many plain and fancy schools of medi- 
cine—and of no medicine—in Colo- 
rado that the physicians of the regu- 
lar school thought it wise to send one 
of their number to the Senate to safe- 
guard their interests. Then there was 
one Senator, a Denver grocer, who, it 
was generally acknowledged, was suc- 
cessful at the primaries, as at the 
general election, because of the con- 
certed efforts of the Retail Grocers’ 
Association of Denver—sometimes 
called the Grocers’ Trust. 

Housewives Glad of Representation 

I also represented a special interest, 
just as surely as did the railroad men. 
I represented a special industry, just 
as truly as did the Denver grocer. I 
represented the interests of the wife 
and mother. I represented the indus- 
try of the housewife. And when the 
other housewives of Colorado realized 
that, in these days of the high cost of 
living, the so-called “Grocers’ Trust” 
had their man in the State Senate, 
they were very glad that they had 
their woman there to watch him, 

But there are wider reasons than 
those concerned with the high price 
of beef and bacon why Legislatures 
today stand in as great need of the 
feminine point of view as of the mas- 
culine. 

Women Consider Human Happiness 

The first man of the newly human 
species who shaped the first war club 
and realized that it belonged to him 
set in motion a stream of tendency 
which has made men the instinctive 
conservators of property rights, such 
interests making a more immediate 
and more direct appeal to men than to 
women. In like manner, though there 
are cruel women, yet none the less 
women in the mass have a more poig- 
nant desire than have men to con- 
serve human life, because women 
realize instinctively, as a sex inheri- 
tance, with what pangs through the 
ages human life has been brought 
forth. While their reaction to terms 
of property interests is slower than 
with men, their reaction to terms of 
human happiness is quicker. The de- 
sire to help, support and comfort is 
more immediate in women than in 
men. 

Minimum Wage for Teachers 

One of the hardest-fought measures 
during my first session in the Colo- 
rado Senate was a bill which served 
to show in striking fashion these fun- 
damental differences between’ the 
man’s point of view and the woman’s. 
This measure, usually known as the 
“teachers’ minimum salary bill,” was 
prepared by the Educational Council 
of Colorado to meet a condition that 
has developed in recent years in a 
tier of eastern counties, the so-called 
“dry farming” counties of the State. 
They are poor counties, of vast 


reaches but of scant and widely dis- 
tributed population. And, since they 
are without railroad or other corpora- 
tion wealth, the tax burdens fall 
almost entirely on the homesteaders 
of those low-lying lands. From the 
very nature of the country, with its 
scattered population and poor roads, 
the expense of keeping up proper 
schools is much greater proportion- 
ally than in the more populous and 
richer counties; and yet the amounts 
raised for school purposes, even with 
the maximum tax levy, are at best 
meagre. The inevitable results there 
had been a shortening of the school 
term, sometimes to two or three 
months a year, and the paying of 
such paltry salaries to school teach- 
ers that often only the inexperienced 
or inefficient could be secured. 

Help for Poor School Districts 

It was to improve such conditions 
in the poorer school districts of the 
State that this minimum salary Dill 
was drawn, decreeing that in future 
no school district in Colorado should 
pay a teacher less than $50 a month 
or provide a school term of less than 
seven months a year. And, since the 
school revenues in some of those dis- 
tricts were insufficient for meeting 
the provisions of the act, the bill pro- 
vided further that certain moneys 
should be set aside from the general 
school fund to supply their needs be 
fore the usual annual division of that 
fund, pro rata, among all the counties 
of the State. 

Brave Mothers in Arid Lands 

When the Educational Council 
asked me to “mother” this measure in 
the Senate I was very glad to do so, 
since I realized the need of such a 
law. I had broken bread with the 
women of those “dry” farm lands, and 
could testify that no soldiers in the 
trenches before Vicksburg were more 
valiant fighters than are these home- 
steading women today, their figures 
bent with toil, their faces browned 
and furrowed by the sun and wind, 
and in their eyes the look, at once like 
a sob and a cheer, which comes only 
to those who live amid the wide 
silences of lonely lands. It was not 
the snows or the toil or the loneliness 
that sapped their courage—so I 
learned as I talked with these home- 
steading women. If at times their 
mettle failed, it was at the thought 
that their children were being handi- 
capped by the lack of proper “school- 
ing.” 

When I introduced this school meas- 
ure and, as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Educational In- 
stitutions, carried it through its vari- 
ous stages to a place on the Senate 
calendar, I confess, as I saw it, the 
only thing of import about the bill 
was that such a law would benefit the 
children of those semi-arid, poor coun- 
ties. And by benefiting the children 
it would make the homesteaders hap- 
pier; it would promote the social wel- 
fare. That was a woman Senator’s 
natural point of view. 


Storm Breaks on Measure 

When the bill came before the Sen- 
ate the man’s point of view was quick- 
ly shown to be different. 

For what most of the men Sena- 
tors saw in the measure was that its 
provision for helping the poorer coun- 
ties from the general school fund 
would mean that the more prosperous 
counties must receive a proportionally 
smaller share of that fund. So the 
law, as they saw it, would be a blow 
at the property interests of their dis- 
tricts. 

A storm broke. The bill was plain- 
ly marked for slaughter. But at this 
juncture its sponsor moved that fur- 
ther consideration of the bill be post- 
poned and that it retain its place on 
the calendar. 

Bill Had to Be Coddled 

There followed weeks of “coddling” 
for the measure. Granges passed res- 
olutions in its favor. Various labor 
unions endorsed it. The different 


women’s organizations throughout the 
State, as represented in their legisla- 
tive committee, used their influence in 
its behalf. And whenever occasion 
offered, the Senator whose sex is spe- 
cialized toward the protection of child- 
hood had a few quiet words to say in 
its favor to some Senator whose sex 
is specialized toward the protection of 
property. Then, when the time 
seemed propitious, the bill was again 
brought before the Senate, was passed 
by a sufficient majority, and is now a 
law. , 
will Woman on Women’s 
Questions 

If, in a sense, it is still true in Colo- 
rado that a woman office-holder has to 
be better than a man in order to be 
as good, it is also true that along all 
lines of public service which may be 
classed as being the peculiar province 
of social motherliness, men, whether 
in legislative chambers or on commit- 
tees and boards, will listen more read- 
ily to a woman than to a man—even 
though they may never have heard the 
phrase “social motherliness.” In 
other words, she is listened to because 
it is recognized that she is talking 
about her specialty. This is the day 
of the specialist. Thus I had the at- 
tention of my colleagues through the 
long parliamentary battle over that 
special school bill, for the double rea- 
son that I had been a teacher and 
that I was a woman pleading in behalf 
of childhood. 

Perishable Fruit and Perishable Girls 

So also when a minimum wage law 
for women was pending, and a Sena- 
tor from the chief canning district 
of Colorado tried to have the can- 
neries exempted from the workings 
of the law, for reasons which dwelt on 
the subject of “perishable fruit,” it 
was recognized as entirely fitting—as 
one of the things she was there for— 
when the woman Senator protested 
that her concern was not for perish- 
able fruit but for perishable girls. 
And on the roll-call which followed 
thirty-two of the thirty-five Senators 
voted for the girls instead of for the 
tomatoes. In like manner, when a dis- 
cussion arose concerning the cost of 
feeding prisoners, it was taken for 
granted that I could speak with more 
authority on the subject than could 
any of the men, since there were no 
male cooks or caterers in the Senate. 

“Only Little Things” 

Looking back now over the busy 
days of my first Senate session, I can 
see that an unfriendly critic might 
easily have said that during the entire 
session I accomplished “only a few 
little things.” That, indeed, is a crit- 
icism which might be made against 
women legislators as a class, Nor is 
the fact surprising. We women, 
through the force of social and eco- 
nomic conditions, have devoted our 
energies for unnumbered generations 
chiefly to keeping round after the de- 
tails of living. We have been mem- 
bers of State Legislatures, in 
small numbers, for less than twenty 
years. That is too short a time for 
changing the whole trend of our na- 
ture. So, naturally, we women legis- 
lators have still “kept round after” 
the little things. 

Only the little things—the passing 
of pure food laws. 

Only the little things—the making 
of mothers joint guardians with fath- 
ers of the children they have borne. 

Only the little things—the upbuild- 
ing of juvenile courts. 

Only the little things—the passing 
of child labor laws which prevent any 
industry from being supported on the 
bent backs of little children as some 
industries are still being supported in 
Eastern States and in Southern ones. 

Only the little things—the ministry 
of strength to weakness. Only the lit- 
tle things by means of which we strive 
to make our cities and our States bet- 
ter places for our children and other 
women’s children to live in. 

Only the little things. 


Hear 





The Queen Mother Margherita of 
Italy gave a garden party in honor 
of the delegates to the International 
Council of Women, and presented 
each with a bunch of roses and a 


silver medal as a souvenir. 


Under the optional law by which 
any city of Massachusetts can now 
have policewomen, Mayor Hurley of 
Salem has appointed Miss Ethel B. 
Osborne to that office. This is the 
first policewoman appointed in the 





State, 





Even as far away as British Co- 
lumbia the spirit of May 2 reached 
suffragists. Miss L. Harris writes 
that the Vernon branch of the Politi- 
cal Equality League held a meeting, 
and that twenty-five Woman’s Jour- 
nals were sold. 


Characters. 

Mary Burke......... A College Senior 

Mrs. Stella Stephens...........- 
A Newspaper Reporter 

Mrs. Rose O’Moore.........+..+++ 
Wife and Laundress 

Mrs. William Hump............. 
Wife, Mother and Scrub Woman 

Several small and dirty children. 

The time is a morning in July, 1913. 

The scene is a narrow, dark hall- 
way. The only light comes from the 
end of the hall, where a door swings 
dejectedly out on a rear porch. The 
doors along the hall are closed. Near 
the front of the hall, at the left, open 
the stairs leading to the floor below. 

At these stairs appear two heads, 
those of Mary Burke and Mrs. Ste- 
phens. The owners climb cautiousiy 
to the hall level. Their white shirt- 
waists blur incongruously in the dirty 
half light. 

Mary. Whew! I should hope no 
one had to live in this torrid hole. 

Mrs. Stephens—Probably — thickly 
settled. 

(She raps at the first door on the 
left. The two wait.) 

Mary. No one there. (She steps 
across to door at right and knocks. 
There is no sound but the dull creak 
of the door at the far end of the 
hall.) 

Mrs. Stephens—Well, 
more doors. 

(Mary goes on to the end of the 
hall, knocking vigorously at each door. 
She peers out on the porch and calls 
to a child.) 

Mary—Little boy! 
home up here? 

(A. faint - voice 
door? 

Mary (coming back up the hall)— 
He says the middle door. That might 
be here. 

Mrs, Stephens (joining her)—Let’'s 
knock on both at once. Good and 
loud! 

(They beat a loud summons on the 
doors. After a disappointing moment 
the door at the left is hurled open and 
a bulky woman heaves over the 
threshold. As she _ permits little 
light to pass her the hall is still dark.) 

Mrs. Stephens (cordially )—Good 
morning, good morning! We are mak 
ing out the list of women in this 
ward. (She unfolds a long sheet. The 
hall grows so perceptibly lighter that 
she and Mary turn, to~-discover that 
the door opposite has opened, and a 
woman in a wispy wrapper is peering 
up at them suspiciously. Several chil- 
dren thrust frowzled heads around 
her skirts.) 

Mary Burke. Oh, good morning! 
We thought no one was at home. 

Mrs. Stephens (rapidly stepping 
back to address both women)—We are 
making a census of the women in this 
ward who are eligible to vote. Will 
you give us your names, please? 

Large woman on left—Vote is it? 
Put me down. 

Mrs, Rose O’Moore, for the women 
every time. 

Mrs. Stephens 
Rose—what was it? 

Mrs. O’Moore—O’Moore, I said. 

Mrs, Stephens—Thank you. This is 
5459 1-2 River avenue, isn’t it? 

Mrs. O’Moore—It is that. 

Mary B. (to other woman)—And 
your name? . 

Woman on right—Is it for votin'? 
I ain’t given my name for that. 

Mary B.—Don’t you believe in wom- 
an’s rights? 

Woman—What rights? 
ain’t no time for rights. Get back 
there. (She cuffs at a child that is 
tugging at her skirts.) 

Mrs. O’Moore—We got to get ‘em. 
Down with the men, I say! 

Mrs. Stephens (soothingly)—You 
can give us your name anyway. That 


there Are 


Is no one at 


answers)—Which 


(writing )—Mrs. 


Women 








Helen R. Hull, University of Chicago, 1912, Instructor in 
English, Wellesley College 


A significant episode in one scene. 





doesn’t mean you must vote. We just 
wish to know every woman in the 
elty. 

Woman—I’d have to ask my man. 
He'd be sore for me to go givin’ his 
name to votes for women. 

Mrs. O’Moore—Her name is "Ump. 
Mrs. Bill "Ump. Tell it to ‘em. He 
don’t need to know. 

Woman (shortly )}—H’ump. Not 
‘Ump. But he’d find out soon enough. 
Trust ‘im. 

Mrs. Stephens—Can’'t you talk it 
over with your husband, and let me 
come tomorrow? 

Mrs. Hump—lI ain’t to home much. 

Mrs. O’Moore—Tell ‘em why you're 
home today. Show ‘em yer hand as 
ever was! I'd talk it over, I would. 

Mrs. Hump (attempting to conceal 
her hand, which is a bundle of dirty 
rags)—He didn’t go for to scald me. 

Mrs. O’Moore—I'd talk it 
would, 
day. 


over, I 

(To Mary.) She scrubs every 
Nights, too. 

Mrs. Hump—He works pretty reg- 
ular. 

Mrs. Stephens—Doesn’t 
in women’s voting? 

Mrs. O’Moore (scornfully )}—Him! 

Mrs. Hump—Men doesn’t want their 
women wasting time on such. 

Mary B. (passionately, as though 
she had held her peace beyond her en- 
durance)—But, Mrs. Hump, have you 
a daughter, a little girl? Do you want 
her to grow up and live as you do, 
working, asking a man what she may 
do? Don’t you care to help make her 
life better? 


he believe 


Mrs. O’Moore—Three girls she’s got. 

Mrs. Hump—I didn’t want none. 

Mary—Why not do what you can to 
help all women? 

Mrs. ‘O0’Moore—That's 


What I say. 
Down with the men! 


Mrs. Stephens (gently)—Up with 
the women, we say. 

Mrs. Hump—How can women be 
up? 

Mary (with idealistic fervor) —By 
standing together and working to- 
gether. By making better laws, bet- 
ter people, a better world! Give us 
your name. Come and help us! 

Mrs. O’Moore—Hoorar! 

Mrs. Hump (doubtfully)—Well, 1 
could give you my name, but he 
wouldn't let me vote, nor me with ever 
i minute to do it. 

Mrs. Stephens—Oh, thank you. 


(Writes on list.) 
first name? 

Mrs. O’Moore—Bill. 

Mrs. Hump (with heat)—William! 
Mrs. William Hump. 

Mary—And I'll come back some day 
to talk with you. May I? 

Mrs. Hump—I’d be out to work, like 
as not. 

Mrs. O’Moore—I'm in. 
washing. 

Mary—lI'll try. I want to talk about 
things. 

Mrs. Stephens (briskly)—You’ll be 
sent notices later. We must be on. 
Good morning. 

Mary—Good morning. 

(She extends her hand impetuously 
to Mrs. O’Moore, who pumps it with 
gusto, then to Mrs. Hump, who 
touches it awkwardly with her un- 
harmed left hand.) 

Mary and Mrs. Stephens come down 
the hall, leaving the two women sil- 
houetted against the pale light. One 
of the children runs after them, stum- 
bles and goes down with a wail. As 
they pass the closed doors, Mary turns. 

Mary—Is anyone living here? 

Mrs. O’Moore—You'd have to come 
at night. She works out by the day. 
Some of these is her kids. 

(Mary looks in distress at Mrs. 
Stephens, who smiles at her. As they 
turn down the stairs, they wave a 
good-bye to the women, who are still 
watching them.) 


Mrs. — What is the 


I take in 





U. S. Senator Nerris of Nebraska is 
a pronounced friend of equal rights 
for women. He voted for wuiuan 
suffrage in Congress, and says 
he hopes that the suffrage amend- 
ment now pending in his State will 
carry at the polls in November. “The 





| fact that the signatures of more than 
15 per cent of the voters were secured 
by the suffragists to have the ques- 
tion submitted to popular vote, indi- 
_cates a strong suffrage sentiment in 
; Nebraska,” says Senator Norris. 





One of the strongest friends . of 
woman suffrage in Congress is the 
Hon. James Wesley Bryan of Wash- 
ington State. He is always ready to 
go and speak for it in different parts 
of the country from which requests 
for speakers come to the Congres- 
sional Committee. Mr. Bryan is espe- 
cially effective in the South, as he was 
born in Louisiana and understands 


the Southern people. 











THE WAIF 





By George Fitch 





Wearied with whist and waterlogged 


with tea, 
The anti-suffrage lady hies her 
home 
To sneer at ballots in the thicken- 
ing gloam. 
“My place is here. No vote for 


mine,” says she. 


—The while outside the window, 
wistfully, 

Waits politics, condemned for life 
to roam 


The streets, the alleys from Key 
West to Nome, 
Unkempt, unmothered waif. 

as he, 
It sleeps with outcasts; learns the 
‘ outcast’s ways; 
Yet like the waif, in all its savagery 
It seans each mother with a hun- 
gry gaze. 
“Your place is home, enshrined from 
filth and sin— 
And mine is, too,” it cries. 


me in!” 


Forlorn 


“Ah, take 


—Collier’s. 


FREAKS OF NATURE 


By Witter Bynner. 








“Women Who Are Anti-Suffragists 
Are Freaks of Nature.” 

Speaking before the Pittsburgh 
Men’s League, I used this phrase and 
stirred up trouble. Among tlie ob- 
jectors was a woman whom I liked 
well. She was reluctant afterwards 
even to shake hands with me. “We 
are not freaks of nature,” she said. 

I do not agree with her. The most 
essential craving of the spirit is to be 
free. Our most treasurable possession, 
no matter how we use it when once 
we have it, is liberty. We have fought 
for it for generations, for centuries, 
men and women. And now that we have 
in our grasp fuller liberty than any 
generation has had before us, those of 
us who reject it-and even try to make 
others reject it, to prevent others from 
utilizing it, are not natural. In short, 
people who urge and work against 
their own freedom are freaks. 

None the less I had made up my 
mind to omit the offending phrase 
from my next talk—when something 
happened. I went to an anti-suffrage 
meeting. In many ways the antis are 
more effective than we are in acceler- 
ating suffrage. They always acceler- 
ate me. First a man spoke, chiefly of 
his confidential relations with Car- 
negie. And he concluded with a plea 
for the continuance of a social situa- 
tion under which women had been 
able to produce such men as Mr. 
Carnegie and himself! 

Then came Mrs. John Martin. She 
said that men are the leaders in life 
and must be followed. Then she said 
that it was a criminal blunder the way 
men had led women out of the home 
into the world—and that the men must 
be resisted. And so it went, circle 
after circle. The sad part of it was 
to see women in her audience calmly 
accept her hopeless and demeaning 
estimate of woman as a creature 
doomed forever to subject her spirit 
to man’s body. She said that on the 
principles advocated by suffragists 
you could not successfully run a 
chicken-farm. On her principles that 
is about as high an undertaking as 
you could run, for she left woman 
practically no place but that of a well- 
regulated incubator. After listening to 
Mrs. Martin I decided that if the wom- 
en antis could stand her insults, they 
certainly could stand mine. In fact 
they had better learn that they are 
temporary freaks of nature, and not 
eternal slaves of animal nature. 


MRS. ROESSING TO 
LEAD ONCE MORE 


Former Pennsylvania President’s 
Health Improves and She Will 
Return to Work 


Mrs. Frank M. Roessing, who re- 
signed several months ago as presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania W. S. A., has 
just been re-elected. Mrs. Roes- 
sing retired because of ill health, but 
has yielded to urging and consented 
to direct this fall’s campaign. 

Miss Maud Gorham of Swarthmore 
College was elected a vice-president 
to succeed Mrs. William Derr of Phil- 
adelphia, and Miss Elizabeth Blanch- 
ard of Bellefonte, a vice-president to 
succeed Dr. Ruth A. Deeter. 

Scranton won in a contest with Wil- 
liamsport, Wilkes-Barre, Erie and York 
for the State convention to be held 








OLORADO WOMEN 
CONGRATULATED 


New England Conference Also 
Protests Against Polecat Tac- 
tics of Antis 








The following resolutions were 
adopted by the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association at its 47th an- 
nual meeting, on May 19: 

The following resolutions 
adopted: 

That the N. E. W. S. A. congratu- 
lates Massachusetts on the vote of 34 
to 2 in the Senate and 168 to 39 in 
the House in favor of the suffrage 
amendment; congratulates Maine on 
her vote of 23 to 6 in the Senate and 
89 to 53 in the House; and congratu- 
lates New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut on 
their great growth in suffrage mem- 
bership and activity. 

That the vote of more than 160,000 
women at the municipal election in 
Chicago, where less than 3000 had 
voted for educational officers, shows 
the size of women’s school vote to be 
no criterion of the number who will 
vote at the larger elections. 

That we congratulate the women 
of Colorado on having stopped the 
slaughter in the coal fields. When 
Gov. Ammons was unwilling to send 
for federal aid, a thousand women of 
all ages, classes and creeds, gathered 
in the capitol building at the call of 
the Colorado Women’s Peace Society, 
and beset the Governor until he con- 
sented to telegraph for the federal 
troops. 

That we love the American flag, 
and seek to add to its lustre by mak- 
ing it stand for justice to all beneath 
its folds, women as well as men. 

That we reaffirm our belief in mar- 
riage and the home, in the obligation 
of husbands and fathers to support 
their families, and in thé duty of both 
men and women to uphold social pur- 
ity. We denounce as a gross slander 
the charge of the anti-suffragists that 
equal ‘suffrage means loose morals; 
and we protest especially against 
their attributing to prominent women 
statements which those women have 
emphatically disclaimed. These are 
the tactics of the polecat when badly 
frightened. 


were 


—_—__ 


PROSPECT BRIGHT 
IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


Encouraging 
and 





Campaign Makes 
Progress — Newspapers 
Club Women Coming Over 





The campaign in South Dakota is 
making encouraging progress, writes 
Jane Rooker Breeden of Pierre. Prom- 
inent men all over the State are pre- 
dicting victory in November. 

Suffrage associations have been re- 
cently organized in Aberdeen, Yank- 
ton, Deadwood, Mitchell, Brookings, 
DeSmet, Clark, Watertown and Red- 
field. More newspapers are declar- 
ing in favor of suffrage every day. The 
four papers in Watertown are all for 
it. Club women are generally inter- 
ested, and are active in forming local 
suffrage organizations. Society women 
are no longer timid about discussing 
the subject and are saying they hope 
to see suffrage win. Many enthusias- 
tic meetings were held on Suffrage 
Day, and various forms of demonstra- 
tions followed. In Pierre it rained all 
day, but this did not dampen suffrage 
ardor. A public hall, beautifully dec- 
orated, a good program and refresh- 
ments made a marked day for the 
large company of women who came 
out to show their faith and their in- 
terest, and to learn, 

Belle Fourche, Miller, Huron, Pak- 
wana, Ft. Pierre, Deadwood and Mitch- 
ell were among the towns celebrating 
on that day. In Belle Fourche, “Grand- 
ma Kimball,” eighty-five years old, 
led the march and carried a banner. 
We feel that the work done in former 
years, with the strong impetus of the 
present, will this time bring success. 
The State paper, The South Dakota 
Messenger, edited by Ruth B. Hipple, 
and published weekly at Pierre, has 
a large circulation and is doing noble 
service. It is a joy to every suffrage 
heart. South Dakota is in four dis- 
tricts, each in charge of an able lead- 
er, and these, co-operating witk the 
efficient State president, Mrs. John L. 
Pyle of Huron, are pushing the cam- 
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paign vigorously along. 
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YOMEN ACT IN CRISIS 





Carry Appeal to President Wilson in Determination to Prevent 
| Further Bloodshed 





(Concluded from Page 161.) 


started from Denver for the White 
House. 
Women Will Tell President Horrors 

Of their purpose the Denver Ex- 
press says: 

“Facts about the massacre of April 
20, when eleven children, two women 
and six men were shot or burned by 
mine guard militia, will be told to the 
President in all their horrors. 

“They will tell him of the flight of 
the terrified women, many half 
dressed, before a rain of bullets. And 
they will demand immediate closing 
down of all coal mines in Colorado 
until the strike is settled. 

“Congress will be shown the sur- 
vivors of that day of horror at Lud- 
low, and asked to make such a 
massacre impossible in the future. 

“The women will not cease in their 
mourning at the nation’s capitol until 
President Wilson sends a_ federal 
board of arbitration to settle the 
strike right.” 

Judge Lindsey Describes Situation 

“The situation has got beyond the 
mere question of a strike. It has be- 
come a question of peace or civil war,” 
said Judge Lindsey in Chicago Tues- 
day on his way East, as reported in the 
New York Times. “In the judgment 
of most of our people, President Wil- 
son is the only man who can settle 
the present difficulties. If he does 
not take hold, we can see nothing 
ahead but further violence, bloodshed 
and a terrible loss of life and prop- 
erty. 

“Several of the women victims of 
the Ludlow massacre are going to 
Washington with me to ask the Presi- 
dent to hear their story. I have heard 
it. It is one of the most terrible 
stories of brutality and outrage ever 
told. There is nothing in civilized or 
savage warfare that is any worse than 
the atrocities committed by the State 
troops. The militia is made up in 
large part of gunmen, desperadoes, 
and employees of ‘the coal mines. They 
will do things that ordinary soldiers 


would not think of doing. They 
are utterly irresponsible in many 
cases, and seem to grow in blood- 


thirstiness as they have opportunity 
to kill and maim.” 

Mrs, Lindsey, who was taken ill on 
the train between Denver and Chi- 
cago, was left behind-in Chicago. She 
is in the Presbyterian Hospital, but 
expects to go to Washington in a day 
or so. 

The attorneys for the coal corpor- 
ations, including the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company, the Rockefeller corpor- 
ation, formally announced Tuesday 
that they would not consider mediation 
under any circumstances; they “have 
nothing to mediate.” At the same 
time the strikers announced a willing- 
ness to accept any plan of mediation 
if assurance could be given that they 
would be treated fairly. 

The refusal of the companies to 
consider mediation practically nulli- 
fied every act of the Legislature at 
the extra session except the appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 for the payment 
of the State troops for past and fu: 
ture service in the strike zone. This 
makes the appeal to the President all 
the more urgent. 

The delegation was preceded by the 
following telegram, which told the 
facts about the “mediation” commit- 
tee of Governor Ammons: 

“The measure provides for investi- 
gation only. There has been a ten- 
column investigation already. Twenty 
independent investigations—by report- 
ers, lawyers, relief workers—declare 
civil war will follow sending State 
troops back on a scale never before 
known in a labor dispute. Miners by 
the thousands are pledged to die 
rather than to submit to more govern- 
ment by gunmen.” 

The telegram was signed by Upton 
Sinclair, but approved by the entire 
Walker meeting. 

Things Take Different Turn 

By the next morning things must 
have taken a different turn in Denver. 
According to the press reports Gov. 
Ammons gave it to be understood that 
even if the Federal troops were with- 
drawn he would not send the militia 
back to the coal fields until its pres- 





ence there was imperative. 








In Washington, Representative Keat- 
ing of Colorado hastened to confer 
with President Wilson. 

Mr. Keating expressed doubt as to 
the ability of the militia to maintain 
order in the strike districts after the 
withdrawal of Tederal troops unless 
mine owners consent to mediation of 
disputed questions. 

Although the President had advised 
Gov. Ammons that Federal troops 
would not be allowed to remain in- 
definitely in the strike sections, Mr. 
Keating said the President was not 
disposed to withdraw the government 
forces immediately, and is willing to 
do everything within reason for the 
preservation of peace in the coal 
region. 

Secretary of War Garrison said in 
the afternoon that there would be no 
immediate withdrawal of the Federal 
troops. 

Opinion Shaped by Women 

Whether these decisions were a di- 
rect result of the women’s appeal it is 
impossible as yet to say; certainly a 
tremendous public opinion in Colorado 
for the retention of Federal troops 
was needed to offset the Governor’s 
messages, and it is acknowledged on 
all sides that the greatest factor in 
shaping this opinion was the voting 
women who in the first place secured 
the calling in of the Federal troops. 

All along there seems to have 
been a disposition on the part of Gov. 
Ammons to keep in charge of the min- 
ing districts the State militia, who 
are known to have committed out- 
rages. The Governor’s chief request 
of the Legislature was not to bring 
peace, but to raise money enough to 
pay the militia and to make it pos- 
sible for them to return. He forced 
through the Legislature the bill ap- 
propriating $1,000,000 for this purpose. 
Of the ten Senators who voted against 
this measure, the most emphatic op- 
ponent was Mrs. Helen Ring Robin- 
son, the only woman in the Senate. 
(his was all the more to her credit, 
inasmuch as she is a Democratic Sena- 
tor, while the movement against the 
bill was mostly on the part of Repub- 
licans and Progressives. Gov. Am- 
mons is also a Democrat, 

“A vote for Gov. Ammons’s million- 
dollar appropriation bill would be a 
vote for another Ludlow and Forbes,” 
said Senator Robinson. “If the clause 
barring gunmen from the militia had 
been left in the bill I could have voted 
for it without having blood on my 
hands. I shall vote against it.” 

Report Tells Amazing Story 

Something of the feeling of the 
miners against the State militia is de- 
picted in the report of the committee 
of Denver women who, as representa- 
tives of the Women's Peace Associa- 
tion, went to Ludlow to investigate 
the slaughter there. 

“We talked with any number of 
women who tcld us that they wel- 
comed the soldiery (State militia) at 
first, feeling that they came to restore 
peace and promote justice,” says the 
report. “But when they saw among 
the troops the very mine guards, de- 
tectives and gunmen that had been 
persecuting them, and when these 
men commenced to beat, insult, abuse 
and arrest them, their welcome turned 
to hatred. 

Spirit of Hatred Prevails 

“Even the children are imbibing a 
spirit of hatred and bitterness that 
will be detrimental to their growth 
as desirable citizens. We insist that 
these foreigners learn to love the 
flag, yet when the union women of 
Trinidad took $300 of their saved 
pennies and bought the Stars and 
Stripes to fly over a parade, they were 
ridden down by the soldiery and the 
national colors trampled in the dust. 

“Women and children were given 
saber scars that they will carry to 
the grave, a 16-year-old girl was 
kicked in the breast by the command- 
ing officer, and others were maimed 
by having gun butts dropped on their 
feet. 

“We could wish to have pages to 
recite the tortures and injustices to 
which the men, women and children 
of the strikers were subjected. 
Many were arrested without warrant 
or apparent reason, thrown into jail 








WOMANHOOD 


By Ever M. Holmes. 





The ground on which her feet have 
trod 

To blaze a highway for the race, 
Can nevermore be common sod. 

And, hand to hand and face to face 
With duties new and manifold, 

She will not lack the homely grace 
That gives to life a charm untold; 

And at the door of her new Day 
Will stand equipped, serene, unawed, 

Since all her aims along the way 
Are doubled linked with man and God. 


REPUBLICAN BOSS 
BLOCKS WOMEN 


Nevada’s Daughters Find Free- 
dom Hampered by Unfair Tac- 
tics and Frivolous Objections 











The regents of the Nevada State 
University will not allow the students 
to call their suffrage organization the 
Nevada University Equal Suffrage 
League, although scores of colleges 
and uniyersities all over the country 
permit such titles; and the Reno au- 
thorities refused the women the use of 
the court house, the court house steps, 
or the city park for a suffrage open- 
air meeting on May 2, when court 
houses and parks were the scene of 
such gatherings in cities ranging from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. As 
already noted in our columns, two 
local school boards have refused to 
let the pupils write suffrage essays. 
A Nevada woman writes: 

“President Stubbs of the University 
is a staunch supporter of equal suf- 
frage. The action against justice to 
women and, in effect, the freedom of 
writing and freedom of discussion on 
the part of both the regents and cer- 
tain school boards in the State is sim- 
ply part of the opposition to equal suf- 
frage started by Nevada’s Republican 
‘boss,’ ex-gambler, and new million- 
aire, who threatens to leave the State 
if equal suffrage carries. Nevada pol- 
itics have nearly always been dom- 
inated by one rich man, which the 
large floating vote makes possible. 
This time the ‘boss’ wishes to restore 
gambling and make Nevada a wide- 
open State, a sort of ‘Men’s’ Play- 
ground of the western world.’ This is 
why he is fighting equal suffrage, and 
why he has reached out to attack it 
even through the University, the 
school system and the boards of 
county and city park commissioners.” 

These unfair tactics ought to make 
votes for equal suffrage from men who 
love freedom and fair play. 





Another hearing in behalf of the na- 
tion-wide suffrage amendment has 
been asked of the U. S. House Rules 
Committee by a delegation of twenty 
of the Just Government 
League of Maryland. Chairman Henry 
is reported as replying that since the 
Democratic caucus had not included 
the suffrage issue in the session’s 
program, the committee could take no 
action, 


members 


and actually forgotten as far ag any 
hearing was concerned. The follow- 
ing Case may be cited as typical: 
Food Thrown at Woman 
“Mrs. Mary M. Thomas, a frail lit- 
tle Welsh woman, and the mother 
of two little children, was arrested 
the streets of Trinidad, sub- 
jected to abuse and insult, and con- 


on 


: fined for three weeks in a vermin- 
| ridden cell. 


Food was thrown to her 
as though she had been a beast. Her 
letters of appeal went unanswered, 
and she was released at last without 
one word of explanation or apology. 
“It is hardly necessary to recount 
the experiences of Mother Jones. Re- 
gardless of what one may think of her 
opinions or her utterances, surely hu- 
manity must sicken at the imprison- 
ment of this old woman of 82 in a rat- 
infested basement, held on no charge 
whatever and denied the right to see 
friends or counsel, and all this time 
guarded by four stalwart troopers. 
“We are glad indeed to be able to 
report that the real sons of Colorado 
in the militia seem to have played 
small part in this reign of terror. The 
brutalities complained of were inflict- 
ed almost entirely by the mine guards 
and hired thugs rushed into the militia 
by the coal companies, many of them 
still remaining on the company pay- 





rolls.” 
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HUSBANDS EMANCIPATED 





We have always believed that men as well as women would 
benefit by equal suffrage. Of course they would be gainers in 
having more intelligent and companionable wives, and .broader-' 
minded mothers to instruct their sons in civic duties. In addi- 
tion, the news from the Western States shows that equal suf- 
frage heips to liberate men from some unjust liabilities and 
penalties. 

Under the old regime, every husband was held legally re- 
sponsible for his wife’s misdeeds, just as he was for damage’ 
done by his cattle. The last California Legislature relieved the’ 


husband from this antiquated responsibility. It enacted (Chap- 
ter 151) what may be called an Emancipation Proclamation for, 
husbands: “For civil injuries committed by a married woman, 
damages may be recovered from her alone; her husband shall 
not be liable therefor more than if he were not married to her.” 

Now comes Arizona and likewise decides that a husband’ 
cannot be punished for his wife’s wrong-doing. The decision is 
reported in 138 Pacific, 1053, being in the case of Hageman vs. | 
Vanderdoes. One woman had assaulted another. The assaulted 
woman brought suit for damages, and the question was whether 
the husband of the assailant was liable. He did not approve 
of the assault and was not present when it was committed. 
The case went up to the State Supreme Court, which affirmed 
the decision of the Lower Court. It held that the wife, not 
the husband, was liable for the damages. 

After reviewing the different provisions of Arizona law by 
which the rights of a married woman are determined, covering’ 
her control of her separate estate, her right to contract debts for 
herself and children on her husband’s credit, and the statute 
which provides that married women of eighteen years and up- 
wards shall have the same legal rights as men of twenty-one 
years, etc., including the right of suffrage, the court states the 
rule deduced therefrom as follows: 

“In view of such provisions, the husband’s common law 
liability for the voluntary torts of his wife does not exist in 
this State.... The only ground upon which this defendant 
seeks to avoid liability for her inexcusable conduct is that her 
husband was jointly liable because of the marital relation alone. 
The court ruled that such relation did not make him liable. We 
think the ruling was just, and wholly within the enlightened 
modern view that should be taken of the effect of the married 
woman's laws emancipating her from the common law slavery.” 

And the Arizona court quotes approvingly extracts from the 
decision of Martin vs. Robson, 65 Ill, 129, as follows: 

“If the relations of husband and wife have been so changed 
as to deprive him of all right to her property, and to the control 
of her person and her time, every principle of right would be 
violated, to hold him still responsible for her conduct. If she 
is emancipated, he should no longer be enslaved. So long as 
the husband was entitled to the property of the wife and to 
her industry, so long as he had power to direct and control her, 
and thus prevent her from the commission of torts, there was 
some reason for his liability. The reason has ceased.... 
They are now distinct persons, and may have separate legal 
estates, contracts, debts and injuries. . . Her brain and hands 
and tongue are her own.” 

This is a righteous and sensible decision. In enumerating 
women’s present “privileges,” anti-suffragists often quote this 
liability of the husband for the wife’s misdeeds, in States where 
it still exists; but it is of no use to the average woman, who 
does not break the laws; and every right-minded woman would 
say that in case of a breach of the law, the punishment ought 
to fall upon the wife who is guilty, not upon the husband who 
is innocent. Let us have fair play for husbands! 

A. 8S. B. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury and four English bishops 
voted for woman suffrage when it came up in the House of 
Lords the other day. Evidently they do not believe that votes 
for women will lead to the demoralizing consequences which 





the anti-suffragists predict from “feminism.” 


The International Council of Women, which has just closed 
its quinquennial meeting in Rome, is made up of the Women’s 
National Councils of twenty-two countries. Each National 
Council in its turn is made up of many different societies of 
women—most of them xot suffrage associations, but national 
organizations of women for all sorts of useful objects. One of 
the rules of the International Council is that nothing shall be 
included among the aims of the International unless it can be 
endorsed unanimously. Woman suffrage is one of the few 
principles that have secured the unanimous endorsement of the 
representatives from these many societies, of twenty-two differ- 
ent nations, and of the most varied objects. This means a great 
deal. Among the other principles endorsed by the organized 
womanhood of the world are international peace and the elim- 
ination of commercialized vice. 





COLORADO WOMEN’S CHILDREN 


Colorado women’s efforts to stop the strike war in that 
State are bitterly denounced by an anti-suffragist in the New 
York Times. Speaking of the great gathering of women held 
in the capitol building to urge Gov. Ammons to send for the 
federal troops, the letter says: 

“Wherein does it differ from the antics and crimes of 
the so-called wild women in England? And the question that 
naturally arises is, Who is looking after the boys and girls 
belonging to these 5,000 women who are ‘ready to camp on 
the capitol grounds until the Governor does reply’?” 

Mrs. Minnie J. Reynolds, formerly of Colorado, writes to 
the Times in reply. She says: 

“I do not think I have ever seen a more bitter and unjust 





‘letter. With men killing each other—and, incidentally, kill- 


ing women and children—to settle their differences in Colo- 
rado, not one word is said of their undesirability as voters. 
But when women voters organize a great demonstration to 
stop this fratricidal war, it is held up as a disgrace to women, 
and a proof that they should not be allowed to vote! 

“The present writer, as a former Coloradoan, knew per- 
sonally the women who led that demonstration, and I protest 
against the anonymous insinuation that they were neglecting 
their own children while taking action to prevent more chil- 
dren being burned to death in the strike war. Mrs, Alma 
Lafferty, the President of the Colorado Women’s Peace Asso- 
ciation, gave her only son to her country in the Spanish war. 
He went straight from West Point to the front, a handsome, 
bright-eyed boy—and he came home to Denver in a long black 
box. Her other child js a married woman. Mrs. Dora Phelps 
Buell, another of the leaders, was left a young widow with 
three little boys. By her own labor she has supported and 
educated them to young manhood. So it runs with all of them. 
Those who take part in public work have no young children. 
But even if they had, it would be better, perhaps, to leave 
these children with relatives in a safe home than to have 
some other woman’s children burned alive, as eleven of them 
were in that awful trench at Ludlow.” 

One hot day, it is said, a large woman who was walking 
along a country road noticed that a little boy kept close be- 
side her. Whether she went faster or slower, or moved to 
the right or the left, he still kept by her side. . 

“Look here, little boy,” she finally cried, “why are you fol- 
lowing me along like that? Go away!” 

“I ain't doin’ nothin’, lady,” pleaded the little fellow. 
“Please don’t send me away.” 

“But why do you want to follow me?” asked the perplexed 
woman. 

“Because,” answered the child, “you are the only shady spot 
along the whole road!” 

In this hot labor war, which has scorched all our hearts 
with pain, the one refreshing spot is the earnest effort of so 
many women to protect the children, to stop the slaughter, and 
to secure redress of the grievances that are at the bottom of 
the trouble. A. GB 


NORWAY’S CENTENARY 


Norway has just celebrated the centenary of her independ- 
ence. Among the other good things to which she can point with 
pride, she has achieved during this time the complete removal 
of women’s political disabilities. It was fitting that North Da- 
kota’s gift to Norway upon the completion of her century of 
independence should be a bust of Lincoln by a Norwegian- 
American sculptor, since Lincoln was the first prominent pub- 
lic man in America to come out in behalf of votes for women. 

In Boston, the Norwegians met at the statue of Leif Eric- 
son—the work of a woman and a suffragist, Miss Anne Whit- 
ney, the sculptor—and had a meeting, followed by a parade. 
There were other celebrations far and wide; and in all of them 
the Norwegian women could join with good heart, 








WHY PUNISH THE INNOCENT? 


Mrs. Havelock Ellis, who is now lecturing in this country, 
is reported as proposing a drastic way to hasten the granting 
of equal suffrage. If every woman would refuse to kiss her 
husband, or even to look at him, until women had the ballot, 
it would soon be given them, says Mrs. Ellis. 

Most likely this suggestion was made humorously rather 
than seriously; but in neither sense will it hold water. What 
right-minded mother would whip all her little boys because some 
of them had misbehaved? In this struggle for equal justice, 
why should the many men who are helping their wives and 
daughters with their sympathy, their money and their votes be 
made to go unkissed, and deprived even of a kind look, because 
other men have voted the wrong way? In most cases, even the 
man who is opposed to woman suffrage is opposed only out of 
ignorance and prejudice, not out of malice. What he needs is 
enlightenment, not ostracism. The American woman prefers 
to convert her husband by reasoning with him rather than by 
punching his head, either literally or metaphorically. This 
method has succeeded well thus far. It is lengthening the list 
of suffrage States so rapidly that we have no temptation to 
change it. Moreover, the average suffragist would hate to let 
her husband go away in the morning without taking a good look 
at him to make sure that there were no spots on his coat; and 








she would punish herself as well as him if she cut off all inter- 
change of kisses. : 

Without attaching too much importance to Mrs. Havelock 
Ellis’s little joke, it may be said in all seriousness that anything 
tending to sex antagonism is not helpful, but harmful. This has 
been recognized by all the wisest friends of equal rights, from 
the very early days. In the Call for the first National Woman’s 
Rights Convention, held at Worcester, Mass., in 1850,—a call 
headed by Lucy Stone, and signed by a long list of distinguished 
men and women, including Ralph Waldo Emerson—we find these 
words, that might have been written for the present day: 

“The upward-tending spirit of the age, busy in a hundred 
forms of effort for the world’s redemption from the sins and 
sufferings which oppress it, has brought this one, which yields 
to none in importance and urgency, into distinguished promi- 
nence. One half of the race are its immediate objects, and the 
other half are as deeply involved, by that absolute unity of in- 
terest and destiny which nature has established between them. 

“Men and women, in their reciprocities of love and duty, 
are one flesh and one blood. Mother, wife, sister and daughter 
come so near the heart and mind of every man that they must 
be either his blessing or his bane. Where there is such mutu- 
ality of interests, such an interlinking of life, there can be no 
real antagonism of position and action. The sexes should not, 
for any reason, or by any chance, take hostile attitudes 
toward each other, either in the apprehension or amendment of 
the wrongs which exist in their necessary relations; but they 
should harmonize in opinion and co-operate in effort. ... The 
tyranny which degrades and crushes wives and mothers sits 
no longer lightly on the world’s conscience—the heart’s home- 
worship feels the stain of stooping at a dishonored altar. Man- 
hood begins to feel the shame of muddying the springs from 
which it draws its highest life; and womanhood is everywhere 
awakening to assert its divinely chartered rights and to fullfil 
its noblest duties.” 


ARROWS OR GUNS? 


Press Asher, an aged farmer living near Albany, Mo., has 
never had any confidence in a gun, and kills all the small game 
he wants with a bow and arrow made by himself.—Boston 
Globe. 

Here is am example for the anti-suffragists. After the bal- 
lot is granted, any woman can decline to use it, and still stick 
to the old-fashioned indirect influence. If she says that she will 
have to vote in order to keep the women who differ with her in 
opinion from getting an undue share of the “small game,” she 
practically admits the greater efficiency of the more modern 
instrument. A. 8. B. 


A HAPPY SOLUTION 


A happy solution has been found for the differences of 
opinion in Massachusetts over the Bristow and Shafroth 
amendments, A meeting of the State Board of Directors was 
held last week to decide the question, which had been referred 
to it by the State Convention. Meanwhile Mrs. Medill McCor- 
mick had written to the Massachusetts chairman of Congres- 
sional work, Mrs. Grace H. Bagley, that she did not wish to 
“force the Shafroth amendment on the country,” and that she 
would only ask Mrs. Bagley to try to convert the Massachusetts 
Senators and Representatives in Congress to woman suffrage. 
The Board unanimously instructed Mrs. Bagley to do so. An 
amicable academic discussion followed as to the respective 
merits of the Bristow and Shafroth amendments. 











THEY ARE VOTERS, TOO 


Kansas has about one fiftieth of the population of the United 
States, but her Agricultural College at Manhattan has one four- 
teenth of all the students in the forty-eight Agricultural Col- 
leges of the United States, and one fourth of all the young 
women who are studying domestic science and home economics 
in all the Agricultural Colleges. 

In addition to the technical knowledge that it gives, this 
college seems to have found a way to teach the young women 
how to choose good husbands, and also to develop in them the 
wish and the power to make good wives. Here is the surpris- 
ing record of the college, as given in the Journal of Education: 

“In the United States one married woman in eight is 
divorced. In thirty-five years only three women graduated from 
the Manhattan Domestic Science courses have been divorced; 
and in two of the three cases the men have repented in sack- 
cloth and ashes, and, having brought forth fruit meet for repent- 
ance, have sought remarriage, and have lived a worthy life ever 
after; so that there has really been only one permanent divorce 
among more than four hundred married women graduates of 
the department. One in four hundred rather than one in eight!” 

During twenty-seven of those thirty-five years, all the 
women in Kansas had municipal suffrage, and during the last 
two years full suffrage also. If woman’s ballot were the deadly 
destroyer of domestic happiness that it is represented to be, a 
college in a suffrage State would hardly have so good a record 
in the matter of divorces. A. S. B. 





OUT OF THEIR SPHERE 


The Red Cross nurses are going to the front, duly in- 
structed, we hope, 

1. That woman’s place is the home. 

2. That women have no part in war. 

The evil effects of this sort of thing are soon seen. This is 
what Clara Barton once said in addressing the soldiers: “When 
you were weak and I was strong I toiled for you. Now you are 
strong and I am weak. Because of my work for you I ask your 
aid. I ask the ballot for myself and my sex. As I stood by you, 
I pray you stand by me and mine.”—Alice Duer Miller in New 
York Tribune. 








President Wiison says: “I never went into battle. I never 
was under fire, but | fancy there are some things just as hard 
to do as to ga under fire. I fancy that it is just as hard to do 
your duty when men are sneering at you as when they shoot 
at you. When they shoot at you they can only take your nat- 
ural life; when they sneer at you then they can wound your 
heart.” Then all the early suffragists ought to have hero 
medals. 
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MY MOTHER-AND THE LITTLE GIRL NEXT DOOR 


By Caroline Bartlett Crane 
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Address at the Suffrage Mass Meeting Held on May 2, in Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Today, which means to us, as to millions of American 
women, the day dedicated to a concerted demand for political 
freedom, means also to mé a personal and very sacred anni- 
versary; for eighty years ago this day was born—my mother. 

Looking forward towards this day, I have meditated much 
upon my mother’s life and upon her feelings about the sphere 
of woman, and upon what her attitude might be had she lived 
unto this day. But more than thirty years ago my mother died. 

Was Self-Sacrificing Mother 

My mother was one who looked well to the ways of her 
household, applying the knowledge of her day to the protection 
of her family. Comfort, health, life itself, she would gladly 
have sacrificed for them (such is the blessed way with moth- 
ers!). 

Yet two of my mother’s children lay dead on one day from 
a sudden terrible scourge of infant life that her love was pow- 
erles# to combat. Four sacred years of hers were passed by 
the bedside of a little child, victim of “hip-joint disease,” ana 
only her devotion wrought the miracle of his recovery. 

Nursed and Helped the Sick 

My mother was a good neighbor. To sit up with the sick, 
to carry them fruits and flowers from her cherished garden,— 
even to take them into our home to care for,—seemed to her a 
commonplace duty deserving no praise. 

Took in and Reared Neglected Children 

My mother was a charitable woman. In the little town in 
which we lived the few poor families were known to everyone. 
My mother was one who brought not only bread and meat, but 
kindness, to the homes of the poor. Her heart was even large 
enough to take unmothered children, one after another, to rear 
in our home, saving them from poverty, ignorance, evil sur- 
roundings and an unloved childhood. 

Was She a Good Citizen? 

A good wife and mother, a good neighbor, a good friend to 
those in need. Was my mother a good citizen? At that ques- 
tion I fancy a smile on her serene face as she would reply that 
women are good citizens if they are good wives and mothers 
and rear their sons to be good citizens. Living a sheltered, 
happy life in a little town, unacquainted in any intimate way 
with threatening problems which even then beset the city, she 
saw no reason why women should have the ballot. Indeed, it 
savored of things not fitting in with her ideals of womankood. 
Why did a woman need to vote when she could fill her days 
with useful service to those around her, near and far? 

Vote Now Needed to Protect Children 

But, had my mother lived to see the village wane and the 
city grow, and forlorn, neglected children (such as she took in 
and mothered) multiply in throngs, and the captains of indus- 
try grow rich on the labor of little hands and broken lives—, 
would she have wanted a vote? 

Vote Needed to Guard Health and Happiness 

Could my mother, in that little town of years ago, have 
foreseen the evil conditions of our present urban life,—the 
slums, the filth, the lack of space.to play, the commercializing 


the discouragements of decent poverty, the aged poor cast into 
our almshouses and forgotten—would she have wanted a vote? 


Vote Needed to Secure Pure Food 


Had my mother known the havoc wrought in human life 
by adulterated, polluted and diseased foods; could she have 
known, as we now know, that “hip-joint disease” is bone tuber- 
culosis, and that it reaches children through tuberculous milk, 
and that her little boy should not have suffered; that a low 
infant mortality is a thing purchasable by money wisely ex- 
pended in public health service, and that her little girls per- 
haps need not have died—would she have wanted a vote? 


Eighty Years Have Made a Difference 

A stretch of precisely eighty years lies between the birth 
of the little girl who grew to be my mother and the birth of 
the little girl this morning to my dear friends next door. 

My mother and her generation did not ask nor want the 
vote, because it seemed foreign to the womanhood of their day. 

The little girl next door will never ask it, because it will be 
hers without the asking, and its use will seem as natural to 
her as to her brother. With open-eyed wonder the little girl 
next door will listen to the tales of those strange, ancient days 
when there were no telephones or airships or movies—and when 
mother could not vote! Yes, of those yet stranger days when 
mothers did not want to vote! 

The little girl next door, born on the very day of our great 
demonstration, will surely have her freedom, because we are 
going to win it for her and for her daughters. 

Higher Meaning of Equal Rights Movement 

The higher meaning of this day, this hour, when women 
over ‘the whole length and breadth of the nation are holding 
such meetings as this, is not that we want the vote,—yes, and 
will have it. The higher and more solemn meaning is this: 

We have suffered the pains and handicaps and humiliations 
that have dwarfed and crippled the race of women yesterday 
and today. We are resolved that the little girl next door, and 
all the oncoming throng of girl children, shall be free to become 
good women, good wives, good mothers, good neighbors, good 
friends to the friendless, and good citizens, as this goodness 
shall be required to be accomplished in the world’s great to- 
morrow. 

This morning I reverently touched the tiny hand of my new 
little neighbor next door, thinking, in what reverence, of that 
other little hand that first reached out for life’s good just eighty 
years ago. Thinking, too, of how much (that was denied my 
mother because she was a woman) the passing years have al- 
ready gathered within the grasp of the little girl next door! 
“Give her of the fruit of her hands,” says the Psalmist, of the 
But she forever says: “Let me but lay the 


virtuous woman. 
fruit of my hands in my children’s hands, and I depart in peace. 
And thus, if our mothers died long ago, before the outward 
world had come to be as it now is, we yet pray that their beau- 
tiful spirit may never die, or fail to find its home in women’s 
hearts—neither in ours nor in that of the little gir! next door 
to each of us. 














of-the amusements of even the children, the pitfalls for youth, 
a 
THE FIRST MOTHERS’ DAY ZONA GALE FOR PARADES 
The widespread celebration of Mothers’ Day brings with it The incommunicable things are always the best things, 


the reminder that it was first initiated by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, more than forty years ago, in connection with her peace 
crusade, preached in England as well as in this country. 

It is interesting to recall that the author of the Battle 
Hymn was also the founder of a Mothers’ Peace Festival. In 
an early volume of the Woman’s Journal will be found a full ac- 
count of the early celebrations of Mothers’ Day. In Mrs. Howe’s 
“Reminiscences” she says: 

“I had desired to institute a festival which should be ob- 
served as Mothers’ Day, and which should be devoted to the 
advocacy of peace doctrines. I chose for this the second day of 
June, this being a time when flowers are abundant, and when 
the weather usually allows of open-air meetings, I had some 
success in carrying out this plan. In Boston I held the Mothers’ 
Day meeting for quite a number of years. The day was also 
observed in other places, once or twice in Constantinople, and 
often in places nearer home.” In Philadelphia, we are in- 
formed, it is still observed on the day established by Mrs. Howe, 
June 2. 


THE MINIMUM WAGE 


A Cincinnati paper is worried for fear the $10 weekly mint- 
mum wage fixed by the State of Washington’s wage commission 
for women workers in mercantile establishments will “disturb” 
the delicate mechanism of business and cause a part of its ma- 
chinery to break down. 

“If $10 a week is more than the service renderéd, the result 
of the minimum wage,” it asserts, “will be loss of employment 
among many women—and those who were to be benefited by 
the law will suffer.” 

“Possibly. But who is better qualified to fix the value of 
the service rendered than the community which would have to 
carry the burdens of underpayment?” says the Fargo Courier- 
News. “Without such State regulation, the generous and pros- 
perous merehant who would like to pay living wages is often 
compelled by ruthless competition to pay wages which he well 
knows are insufficient for independent support. The State pro- 
tects him by compelling his competitors to play the game fairly. 
As a middleman, he can easily meet a wage standard which 
applies to him and to his competitors alike. A standardized 
mechanism of business isn’t half se delicate as one in which 
greed cuts out the moral law.” 








I love my country and my flag, but I shall love them more 
and better when the fathers of my country allow me to serve 
it by my vote.—Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 


Peace Sunday was marked by the coming out of the report 
of the Balkan Commission of Inquiry. It shows that in tke 
Balkan war things were done which equalled the worst atroci- 
ties of the dark ages. But in the dark ages such deeds were 
taken as a matter of course. Today they arouse horror through- 


eut the civilized world, 


writes Zona Gale in The Suffragist, and unfortunately the im- 

pression which sutfragists would most willingly take home ¢rom 

he Washington parade to give to those who did not see it, is 

an impression that cannot be stated. For that impression is a 

rooted conviction as to the value of parades, and probably few 

can have the conviction until they see a parade for themselves. 
To Parade, or Not? 

Everywhere in the smaller cities the discussion goes on 
among suffragists: Shall there be a parade, or shall there not 
be? And everywhere the conservatives, however ardent they 
are, make the same unreasoned comment: “We shall gain by 
dignity, by the quiet method of pressing our point, by remem- 
bering always that we are women.” 

Parade Is Dignified, Quiet, Impressive 

Point by point we who believe in the parade would agree 
with them. It is by dignity, it is by quiet methods, it is by the 
burning remembrance that we are women that we shall gain, 
and I know of no more tremendous expression of all three than 
these quiet, dignified, marching columns of women, proceeding 
through the towns in States which will not enfranchise them. 


Life-Long Objector Converted 

“I have always believed in suffrage. I have never believed 
in parades. I shall watch it, but it will not mean anything 
particularly to me,” said a visitor to me on Saturday. But 
that night she said: “I leaned out of my window, and held my 
screen up with one hand and let the sun beat in my face for 
the forty minutes that you were passing,—and I wept. To think 
of your being part of it—and caring like that—and the men 
there on the sidewalk holding back, by what right, what you 
ask!” 

Man in the Street Sees the Point 

But the men on the sidewalk see it too. “You know you'd 
never vote against ’em now,” a man on the curb said to another, 
as they watched. And the other man answered: “By George, I 
don’t know as I would.” 

Seeing Is Believing 

Seeing is believing, and it is impossible for one who has 
not seen to visualize a great spectacle. Also it is impossible to 
be sensible of its effect on the watchers. “I’m willing the 
women should have the vote when they want it,” is heard too 
often to let us afford to waste one chance of making it clear 
how deeply we do want that whose demand the parade sym- 
bolizes. * 

Personal Presence Moves the World 

For the little towns, where a large and impressive showing 
is impossible, a parade is not advisable, it seems to me. Mass 
meetings, and above all, personal work wins in the little town. 
But the little town suffragists should feed the large town pa- 
rades. “Personal presence moves the world.” No amount of 
literature can quicken to others the sovereign import of ‘the 
movement as can a thousand women in that silent, intent march-| 


ing line. 
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THE BURDEN AND THE BRUNT 


Nebraska workers are out to win in 1914, and they are 
leaving no stone unturned. To this end the State Associa- 
tion has subscribed for The Woman’s Journal to be sent to 
four hundred newspaper editors in the State for six months. 
The paper has been called very specially to their attention, 
and great help from the press will undoubtedly follow. 

This is a master stroke on the part of the Nebraska 
Association. The example ought to be followed by all of the 
campaign States, all of the near campaign States, and by all 
of the States in the Union which are working for women’s 
enfranchisement. ” 

If all of the unconverted States could each have The 
Woman's. Journal sent to four hundred of its most influential 
papers until the vote is won, it would mean mailing about 
sixteen thousand more papers each week. If we could afford 
it, we would not only send the paper each week to all of the 
newspaper editors in the unconverted States, but we would 
send it also to all of the legislators, to all of the libraries, 
and to all of the high schools and colleges to which it does 
not go now. As suffragists, we would consider it a good in- 
vestment. This would mean a great outlay of capital, for to 
send the paper simply to the editors of the most important 
newspapers, counting only 400 to a State, would cost about 
$16,000. To send it to the legislators, to the libraries, to the 
schools and colleges would be good propaganda, but too heavy 
a financial burden for a propaganda paper at present. 

The Nebraska women believe it essential to have The 
Woman's Journal in the hands of that State’s editors, What 
is essential to Nebraska is even more essential to the other 
States which are in the midst of a campaign and want to win 
either in 1914 or 1915—Nontana, North and South Dakota, 
Nevada, Ohio, Oklahoma, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, lowa, New York and New Jersey. 

Surely there is money enough in the hands of suffragists 
to send The Woman's Journal where it is urgently needed. 















Missouri, 


To send $16,000 worth of Journals to the newspapers of the 
country, to send $50,000 worth of Journals to the libraries of 
the nation, is impossible with our present income. But it is 
not impossible for each of our readers to send the paper to 
a few more libraries, a few more newspapers. 

“Many hands make light work,” as every one knows, and ’ 


it is not fair for the adherents of this movement to leave the 
burden and brunt to the few who have supported the cause 


for years. A few days ago a letter came from Milwaukee 
about Mrs, Catherine Waugh McCulloch. ; It made me feel 
badly because she had felt she must do more than one per- 
son's share, although I know that she did her part willingly, 
even joyfully. I know she would not have been less happy 


The letter reads: 
“Milwaukee, May 14, 1914. 


if several had “matched” her, 
“My Dear Miss Ryan: 

“At a public suffrage luncheon on May 9, Mrs, Catherine 
Waugh McCulloch suggested that the Association make an 
effort to get 50 new subscribers for The Woman’s Journal. 
She most generously offered to add $50 to such a Woman’s 
In a letter just received from her she adds: 
‘With our combined $100 I think The Woman’s Journal will 
let you send in 150 subscriptions. I think they would call it 
giving you a cost premium for $50 for soliciting 150 subscrip- 
tions.’ 

“Unless you have some better way to suggest for getting 
subscriptions, we thought we would ask you to send me as 
soon as possible 150 copies of The Journal, preferably of May 
9, at whatever you charge for sample copies for a subscription 
campaign, and that we mail them with a printed subscription 
slip that would also explain Mrs, McCulloch’s offer, and which 
would be returned to us. Would it be better to have subscrip- 
tions sent direct to you on your blank? 

“I omitted to say that Mrs, McCulloch’s suggestion was 
that if we could get 50 paid subscribers, she would give her 
$50 for subscriptions to go to people who could not afford to 


Journal fund. 


subscribe.” 

There is plenty of room for sacrifice like that of Mrs. 
McCulloch. There is enough to do, enough that is calling out 
to be done. Choose your way of using the suffrage paper, and 
write us at once. We must plant the seed now so it can grow 
while we are taking our vacations. Agnes E, Ryan. 

IMPORTANT 

Votes for women has received such a tremendous impetus 
from the recent glorious activities that the public has 
learned what a proud thing it is to be a suffragist, and thou- 
sands will be with us from this time forth and help make our 
future work easier, This is, therefore, the opportune moment. 
Let us make the most of it, and strike while the iron is hot. 

In this connection we ask the steadfast co-operation of all 
the suffrage leagues and associations in a more thorough and 
systematic manner than ever before. We ask that every date 
on which a suffrage meeting to be held be sent at the 
earliest possible moment to The Woman’s Journal office. A 
postal card notice is sufficient, On the card please state the 
date and place of the meeting, who is to be in charge, and, if 
possible, the name of one person with whom we may communi- 
cate in reference to taking subscriptions and selling papers. 
With earnest co-operation and prompt, systematic work, 
the amount of help we can give the leagues is unlimited. Try it. 
It is a small thing that we ask. Will you arrange that we 
be notified just as soon as the date of a meeting is settled? 
The Woman’s Journal is conducting a big business already. It 


can become flourishing and profitable if everyone does a small 
A. E, R. 





is 


share. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


On June 9 the General Federation of the Women’s Clubs 

of the United States will meet in Chicago at the biennial con- 

vention. The Woman’s Journal of June 6 will be a special * 
Women’s Clubs number, planned especially to interest mem- 

bers ef the Women’s Clubs in political equality and justice to 

women. 

Extra copies of the Women’s Club number may be ordered 

now. Rates: 5 cents each; 2% cents in lots of 10; 2c each in 

Free sample copies will be mailed to selected lists 

A. E, R. 








sent by our subscribers. 
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DESCRIBES CONNECTICUT WORK 


Mrs, Porritt Tells New England Conference of Thorough- 
Going Campaign 


Mrs. Porritt of Connecticut re- 
ported great growth in sentiment and 
membership in her State, in her ad- 
dress at the New England Conference, 
She said: 

“For the four winter months our 
State organizers, Miss Emily Pierson 
and Miss Alyse Gregory, and a very 
large force of helpers were at work 
canvassing the individual voters. To 
carry this through in the cities, Miss 
Pierson and Miss Gregory spent a 
month in each of the largest, organ- 
izing the canvass, finding workers 
and accompanying them for their first 
trips to show them how, 

Map Out the City 

“In each city the first thing is to 
map out the city vy wards; to get 
the lists of voters from the city au- 
thorities, and to divide these lists into 
cards according to streets, each card 
carrying a limited number of names, 
The organizers then found some wo- 
man who was willing to act as city 
leader. Under her appointed 
ward leaders, with helpers to aid in 
each ward. Each worker took cards 
and went from house to house, calling 
on each of the voters whose names 
she held, and noting down results in 
each case. Ward leaders’ meetings 
were held regularly to report and re- 
cord results, and once in two months 
Miss Pierson or Miss Gregory returns 
to any city which has been organized 
and receives full reports of progress. 

Two Great Advantages 

“The advantages of this work are, 
first, the opportunities that it gives 
for personal contact with the voters, 
and for distributing literature and 
arousing interest, and, second, the 
clear knowledge that is gained of the 
general feeling towards the question 
in the different cities— 
knowledge that will enable the Asso- 
ciation to put most work into those 
parts of the State that need it most, 
when the time comes for a referen- 
dum on the State constitutional 
amendment. 

“While the heaviest work was done 
in the big cities, this plan was not 
confined to them. In the smaller 
places either Miss Pierson or Miss 
Gregory gave talks to the Leagues and 
helped the local suffragists with such 
full information that they were able 
to make the canvass by themselves 

Will Reach Every Voter 

end of March before 
organization work 
four large 
cities and in most of the smaller 
towns. In April this work was large- 
ly pushed aside to make way for the 
preparations for the May parade. It 
is now being taken up again; and 
the organization is so excellent and 
is working so well that it will be 
easy to continue the canvass until 
there is not a voter in the State who 
will net have heard personally of 
Votes for Women. 

“Besides this, the two developments 
of suffrage work in Connecticut which 
will be most interesting are the Head- 
quarters work in Hartford, and the 
continuation of the fight begun in De- 
cember, 1912, against the toleration 
of vice in Hartford. 

New and Fine Headquarters 

“The C. W. S. A. first opened Head- 
quarters in Hartford in May, 1912, in 
a small five-room flat on the second 


were 


towns and 


“It was the 
the premliminary 
was complete in all the 


floor. It was too small and 
too far from the shopping dis- 
trict to attract many visitors, and 


last July a large and handsome store 
in the best ladies’ shopping street was 


leased for five years, and pledges to 
cover a rent of $2,500 a year were se- 
cured. 

All the suffrage activities ol 
the State Association now center in 
these Headquarters. Banners, liter- 
ature and advertising material are 
kept there and distributed to the lo- 
cal Leagues. Meetings are held there; 
clerical work is always going on, and 
literature and suffrago souvenirs are 
on sale. There is a library of books 
on the question which are loaned out 
at 5 cents a week; and a reading room 
with suffrage periodicals and papers. 
The large windows are constantly in 
use for advertising matter, Clippings 
from the daily papers are displayed, 
with written comments; sensational 
use Was made of the windows during 
the critical stages of the vice com- 
paign; and when there is nothing of 
more immediate interest, some of the 
various dolls’ houses and suffrage ex- 
hibits are placed in the windows. 

Converts from Anti Meeting 
“Our Headquarters are just opposite 
the only hall in the city conventent 
for public meetings. Recently the An- 
tis held a meeting there. It was the 
day before the suffrage parade, and 
during the evening Headquarters was 
brilliantly lighted up, as many women 
were at work there on preparations 
for the next day. After the anti 
meeting, the audience surged into 
Suffrage Headquarters, called for 
speeches on the other side, and as a 
result forty of the men and women 
who had attended the anti meeting en- 
rolled as suffragists, and a large num. 
ber signed the petitions. 

Object Lesson in Hartford 
“It may be remembered that the 
Hartford suffragists engaged in a cam- 
paign against the toleration of disor- 
derly houses in the city as a conse- 
quence of revelations that came out 
in the trial of a federal detective on 
a charge by the police of blackmail. 
This was in the winter of 1911-12. On 
January 17, 1912, a large mass meet- 
ing was held in Parsons’ Theatre on 
he white slave trade. As a result of 
the awakening of the city, the Mayor 
appointed a Vice Commission, whicu 
sat for over a year and made a most 
careful investigation of the whole sit- 
uation. Its report was presented to 
the Mayor and City Council last July. 
The Council did its best to suppress 
he report. A very small edition was 
authorized, and the copies were dis- 
tributed among a small circle of in- 
The C, W. S. A., having taken 
legal advice, reprinted the report and 
sold it openly, under the same re- 
strictions as had been imposed by the 
city. There was a tremendous demand 
for it, and again the suffragists were 
subjected to most abusive criticism. In 
September a resolution endorsing the 
report and pledging the council to act 
on its recommendations was presented 
to the council by a friend of the re- 
formers. By an overwhelming vote 
this resolution was tabled. The suf- 
fragists responded by printing in large 
letters the name of every councillor 
who voted for the tabling, displaying 
them in the windows, and inviting 
everybody to come and take a leaflet 
explaining the meaning of the vote. 

“In spite of all these efforts, when 
the council was re-elected in April, a 
large number of the councillors on this 
black list were renominated, and al- 
most every one was re-elected—a 
striking proof of the inefficacy of in- 
direct influence, and of the absolute 
need of votes for women.” 


siders. 








Congressman Walter M. Chandler 
of the Nineteenth District of New 
York was the man who led the suc- 
cessful fight in the House Judiciary 
Committee to have the _ Bristow- 
Mondell amendment reported out. 
After the prohibition amendment had 
been disposed of, it was moved that 
the committee adjourn, but Mr. 
Chandler insisted that action be taken 
on the suffrage amendment first. A 
proposal was made to put it off till 
December, but the motion to vote on 
it finally prevailed. 

I not only use all the brains I have, 
but all I can borrow.—President Wil- 
son. 

I would like to see the ballot in the 
hands of every woman.—Mark Twain. 


The poem, “We, the Mothers of 
Men,” which appeared in the Woman’s 
Journal of May 2, should have been 
credited to Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman. It was sent to us by friends 
in Cleveland,-O., as the work of ap 
aged suffragist in that city; but there 
was evidently some misunderstanding. 
The aged lady must have copied the 
lines instead of composing them. The 
poem was published over Mrs. Gil- 
man’s signature years ago, 

Mrs. Laura E. Richards is vice-pres- 
ident of a suffrage club just formed 
at Gardiner, Me. Mrs. Richards was 
the last of Julia Ward Howe’s many 
daughters to become a believer in 
woman suffrage, but she is now sound- 
ly converted, and is showing her faith 





by her works. 
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MEN HELD DAY 
IN WASHINGTON 


Pennsylvania County Saw Unique 
Demonstration of Voters on 
Women’s Independence Day 








A unique celebration of Woman's 
independence Day was held in Wash- 
ington, Pa. The men managed it en- 
tirely. The meeting was in charge of 
the Voters’ Committee, composed of 
22 prominent local men, with Hon. E. 
F. Acheson as chairman. A choir of 
men, with cornetist Robert McWil- 
liams, led in singing the “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” and the crowd joined 
with a_ will. The American flag 
floated from the Court House—a 
special tribute paid by the officials of 
Washington County. Many mer- 
chants used suffrage colors, badges, 
sashes, banners, buttons and garden- 
ias in their window displays. Con- 
gressman Henry Willson Temple, who 
had come from the national capital 
to speak on the Federal Amendment, 
got a great ovation. He pledged him- 
self to support the amendment at all 
times. Five-minute speeches were 
made by the Republican and Demo- 
cratic candidates for the Legislature. 
Senator Judson read the Declaration 
of Principles of the Woman Suffrage 
Party, and it was unanimously 
adopted, as were resolutions calling 
upon national and State legislators 
to enfranchise women. Over 700 
names of borough residents were se- 
cured within a few days by the Equal 
Franchise Association. 


GREAT PROGRESS 
MADE IN TEXAS 


Reports at Convention of Suf- 
fragists Show Rapid Gain in 
Lone Star State 











Reports showing great progress 
throughout the State were made at 
the recent convention of the Texas 
Equal Franchise Association in Dallas. 
The proceedings gave ample evidence 
that a real suffrage movement is un- 
der way in the Lone Star State. 

Notable among the events of the 
convention were the addresses of Prof. 
Charles Zueblin, the annual address 
of the President, which in the en- 
forced absence of Miss Brackenbridge 
was given by Mrs. Spell of Waco, and 
several impromptu addresses at a 
luncheon which was attended by about 
200 men and women. 

Officers were elected as follows: 
Miss M. Eleanor Brackenridge of San 
Antonio, Honorary President for life; 
Miss Annette Finnegan of Houston, 
President; Mrs. Mary Flower Borne- 
felt, Galveston, First Vice-President; 
Mrs, D. E. Potter, San Antonio, Sec- 
ond Vice-President; Miss Ireline De- 
Witt, Dallas, Recording Secretary; 
Mrs. Lockhart Wallis, Houston, Corre- 
sponding Secretary; -Mrs. L. E. 
Walker, Austin, treasurer; Mrs. Good- 
rick Jones, Temple, First Auditor; 
Mrs. Mary H. Gray, Tyler, Second 
Auditor; Miss Marin B. Fenwick, San 
Antonio, National Committeeman. 





A suffrage meeting under the aus- 
pices of the Methodist Brotherhood 
was held at the Saratoga St. Metho- 
dist Church in Boston, May 21. Mrs. 
George Gove and Hon. Joseph Walker 
were the speakers. 















fortnight’s much-needed vacation. 





than any other city in the country. 





America. She 
home in Jackson, Mich. 





Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe was in 
great demand for the suffrage cele- 
brations on the Pacific coast, and 
really needed to be in two places at 
once. 





Fifty-nine essays were received in 
the suffrage prize contest in Wiscon- 
sin high schools. The prizes were of- 
fered by Mrs. Hannah E, Patchin of 
Weyauwega. The first prize was won 
by Mark W. Sargent of Madison. 





Queen Elena of Italy gave a recep- 
tion to all the old and new officers 
of the International Council of Wo- 
men and presented each with a silver 
framed photograph of one of her chil- 
dren, the recipients being allowed to 
choose which they desired. 





Louisa Alcott’s grandniece (“Meg’s” 
granddaughter) carried the Concord 
banner in the Massachusetts suffrage 
parade, Miss Alcott organized a suf- 
frage society in Concord in the early 
years, and the banner was worked for 
the Concord League by Mrs. Anna H. 
Burrill in 1887. It bears the motto, 
“The conflict of 1775 still rages in 
1887.” 





At a woman suffrage meeting in 
Rome on May 16, attended by 3000 
women and some men, Dr. Anna Shaw 
was warmly applauded during a 
speech in which she outlined the basis 
of the demand of woman for enfran- 
chisement. Dr. Shaw said suffrage 
for woman was opposed by Italians 
and other Latins because they be- 
lieved that the vote would make her 
less attractive. (It is not only Latins 
who entertain this foolish notion.) 
This idea was ridiculed by Dr. Shaw, 
who argued that the request of wo- 
men for the ballot was based on jus- 
tice and equity. 





A notable band of Seattle women 
voters asked for the enfranchisement 
of the women of the nation on the 
day of the demonstrations. The Seat- 
tle Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Mothers’ Congress, Washington 
Women’s Legislative Committee, 
Women's Democratic Club, Women’s 
Commercial Club, Seattle Suffrage 
Club, Home Consumers’ League, 
Grade Teachers’ Club, Women’s Col- 
lege Club, King County Legislative 
Committee, North End Progressive 
Club and King County Progressive 
League were represented. 


“Miss Chittenden quotes Miss Mabel 
Boardman of the Red Cross as saying 
that not being a voter has been an 
advantage to her in her work, because 
it places her in a non-partisan atti- 
tude. This is a curious assumption,” 
writes Margaret Norrie in the 
New York Tribune. “Miss Boardman’s 
politics, not to say her partisanship, 
are as well known as if she voted 
every day. Her relationship to ex- 
Senator Murray Crane, her friendship 
for ex-President Taft and his family, 
and her ultra-conservative opinions on 
all subjects are matters of common 
knowledge. I think it is the non-par- 
tisan quality of the work of the Red 
Cross which makes its appeal so gen- 
eral.” 





North Dakota liquor dealers will 
force an issue on equal suffrage at the 
primaries next month. The Persona) 
Liberty League has nominated candi- 
dates pledged to oppose suffrage, as 
well as to work for resubmission of 
the liquor question. Their candidates 
are J. H. Wishek of Ashley for Gov- 
ernor and H. Sagehorn of Krem for 
Lieutenant-Governor. They will file as 
Republicans, since the league wishes 
to make the test within the dominant 
party of the State. Both Governor L. 
B. Hanna and Usher L. Burdick, the 
other candidates for Governor, have 
declared for suffrage. The Personal 
Liberty League will open headquarters 
at Bismarck, send out literature and 
put a force of men in the field. The 
National Brewers’ Association, it is 
said, will flood the State with litera- 
ture and field workers. 





Miss Agnes E. Ryan is taking a 


Los Angeles has a larger school en- 
rolment, in proportion to population, 


Miss Zelie Emerson has returned to 
is at her mother’s 
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DEMOCRATS COULD 
MAKE OLD CLAIM 


Bay State Party Endorsed Equal 
Suffrage Plank as Far Back as 
1882 








The Democratic State Central Com- 
mittee of Massachusetts had in the 
suffrage parade an automobile with 
an inscription reminding the women 
that their party had adopted a suf. 
frage plank as far back as 1911. They 
might have claimed a much earlier 
date. ¢ 





The Massachusetts State Demo- 
cratic Convention held Sept. 19, 1882, 
adopted the following plank: 

“Equal rights, equal powers, equal 
burdens, equal privileges, and equal 
protection by law under the govern- 
ment for every citizen of the Repub- 
lic, without limitation of race or sex, 
or property qualification, whether it 
be by a tax on property or a poll 
tax on persons.” 

A prominent Democrat told Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell that he did not 
like the notion of woman suffrage, but 
that, as here expressed, it was so 
thoroughly in “chemical combination” 
with the other elements of the plank 
that he did not see how to vote against 
it. 





In September, 1883, the second plank 
of the Massachusetts State Democratic 
platform was as follows: 

“We re-affirm the principles of our 
State platform of 1882, which were en- 
dorsed by the people of the Common- 
wealth. We believe in the supremacy 
of the nation and the integrity of the 
State; in equal rights, without limita- 
tation of race or sex; in the impartial 
freedom of the ballot; in honest and 
economic expenditures in State and 
nation; in a thorough reform of the 
Civil Service, in which fitness, not fa- 
vor, shall regulate appointments.” 





The Massachusetts Republicans 
adopted a suffrage plank for the first 
time in 1872, 





DO YOU KNOW? 


1, That five women probation offi- 
cers have just been dropped (in New 
York City)? 

2. That six additional men proba- 
tion officers have been provided? 

3. That over twenty thousand wo- 
men pass through the police courts of 
Manhattan and‘The Bronx in a year? 
4. That no one so far has offered 
any explanation as to why the women 
probation officers have been dropped? 
—Alice Duer Miller in New York 
Tribune, 








The quinquennial session of the In- 
ternational Council of Women closed 
last week in Rome. It was decided 
that the executive committee should 
meet in England in 1916 and at Buda- 
vest in 1918, and that the quinquennial 
conference should be held in Norway 
in 1919. Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett of 
Washington, president of the Ameri- 
can section, was appointed chairman 
of the press committee, 





It’s a sure thing that any adult who 
is amenable to the laws of the coun- 
try should have a voice in the making 
of those laws, under which he or she 
is governed.—John Mitchell, 
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Los Angeles has voted more than 
two to one in favor of a bond issue to 
acquire and run a municipal electric 
light plant. 





Walworth, Wis., has three women 
on its school board, Racine three and 
Waukesha one. Kenosha has its first 
woman school commissioner. 





When Le Ratta Mahata, King of the 
Maoris, the aborigines of New Zea- 
jand, saw the suffrage parade in Min- 
neapolis the other day, he smiled and 
said, through an interpreter, “The 
women have voted in my country for 
years.” 





“You have our best wishes for the 
success of the movement to secure for 
women the right to have a voice in 
making the laws that govern and con- 
trol this nation,” telegraphed Evangel- 
ist and Mrs. “Billy” Sunday to the suf- 
fragists of Johnstown, Penn., at the 
recent demonstration. 





The women of Sweden are taking 
part in the Baltic exhibition which 
opened in Malmé on May 15. They 
have erected their own house, a faith- 
ful reproduction of Arsta Manor, 
where Fredrika Bremer, the foremost 
pioneer of the emancipation of wom- 
an in Sweden, spent the greater part 
of her life. 





“Sunset meetings” are one of the 
new methods of the Connecticut suf- 
fragists, described by Mrs. Porritt at 
the New England Suffrage Conference 
this week. They hold open-air meet- 
ings just after supper—first finding 
out in each place the time when the 
average voter gets through his eve- 
ning meal. 





For the second time in the history 
of the organization a woman was 
elected president of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction 
at Memphis, Tenn. The honor fell to 
Mrs. John M. Glenn of New York, who 
succeeds Prof. Graham Taylor of 
Chicago. 





A jubilation meeting to relate rem- 
iniscences of the suffrage parade was 
held by the Boston E, S. A. for G. G. 
on May 14. Mrs. Maud Wood Park 
presided and five-minute speeches 
were made by Miss Virginia Tanner, 
Mrs. George Richmond Fearing, Jr., 
Miss Louie Stanwood, Miss Ann Page, 
Mr. Francis J. Garrison, Mr. Robert 
Wolff, Miss Ethel Lorenz, Mr. Delce- 
vare King, Mrs. Catherine Collins, 
Miss Frances van Ballen ard Miss 
Agnes E. Ryan. Mrs. Judith W. 
Smith was called upon for a few 
words. Despite her more than 90 
years, she made a capital little speech, 
clearly audible throughout the hall. 
She got an ovation. 





An automobile tour over the State 
in the interests of suffrage was start- 
ed this week by the Massachusetts 
W. S. A., and will continue until June 
11. Work conferences will be held in 
Worcester, Northampton, Holyoke, 
Greenfield, North Adams, Lowell, 
Haverhill, Brockton and New Bedford, 
and open-air meetings in surrounding 
towns. The speakers are Mrs. Wenona 
H. Pinkham, Mrs. Teresa Crowley, 
Miss Florence Luscomb, Mrs. Richard 
Davenport Coe and Mrs. J. P. S. Ma- 
honey. Miss Ellen F. Cook of Spring- 
field and Miss Margaret Foley will be 
with them part of the time. The 
automobile was lent by Mrs. Robert 
Gould Shaw, who accompanied the 
party. 





The Boston Equal Suffrage Asso-|Mrs. William T. Hincks, Miss Frances 
Ellen Burr, Mrs. E. D. Bacon, Mrs.| Park, 


ciation for Good Government will hold 


two classes, one for inexperienced suf-|Mary J. Rogers, Mrs. Grace Gallatin 
frage speakers, and another for those}Seton, Miss Ruutz-Rees, Mrs. Sarah 
For the for-]S. Cheney, Mrs. Annie C. S. Fenner. 


with some experience. 
mer there will be six lessons, prob-| 
ably beginning June 2, and coming 


on Tuesday and Friday evenings at Florence Brooks Whitehouse, © 
Three-}Ann Greeley, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 
quarters of an hour will be devoted to] Mrs. Sarah Lord Cram, Dr. Jennie 
voice culture, under the direction of] Fuller, Mrs. Louise R. Rounds. 


7.30, at 585° Boylston street. 


Miss Susan Bowker, and the rest of 


the time to argumentation under the}|by Philbrick, Dr. J. Sarah Barney, 
direction of Mrs. Maud Wood Park.|Hon. B. W. Couch, Witter Bynner, 
The class for} Hon. Sherman Burroughs. 


The tuition will be $1. 
those with some experience will be 


held probably on Monday and Thurs-}Mr. L. E. Wilbur, Mrs. Harriet L. Van 
day evenings. The tuition will be $10.| Patten, Mrs. Mary E. Tucker, Mrs. 
Applications for both classes should}|Charles Van Patten, Miss Edna Orvie 
be made at once to Mrs. Maud Wood| Mrs. Walter R. Hard. 


Park at 585 Boylston street, Boston. 


SHOW BIG CHANGE 


Suffragists of New England Re- 


port Surprising Growth at their 
Annual Conference 








The New England W. S. A. held its 
47th annual meeting in Boston on 
May 19, with a business meeting in 
the morning and a conference in the 
afternoon. 
Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, President 
of the Rhode Island W. S. A., and 
Mrs. J. S. French, reported great in- 
crease of interest and activity. “The 
tide of progress has at last reached 
the shores of Narragansett Bay!” 
said Miss Yates. 
Miss Helen N. Bates, President of 
Maine, likewise reported a wonderful 
growth of interest, an active Junior 
League of young married women and 
society girls, an open-air meeting of 
2,000 persons in Portland on May 2, 
a new headquarters, a Men’s League 
in process of formation, with many of 
the State’s most influential men ac- 
tively interested, and the press al- 
most universally favorable. She said 
that in Maine the antis had proved a 
great help to the cause. 
Mrs. Edward Porritt brought many 
excellent suggestions from Connecti- 
cut, and was kept busy answering 


questions. She was the only speaker 
who had a written report. It is given 
elsewhere. 






Mrs. Elizabeth King Ellicott 


Mrs. Elizabeth King Ellicott, presi- 
dent of the Equal Suffrage League of 
Baltimore, president of the Maryland 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and a worker in all causes affecting 
women and children and civic better- 
ment, died suddenly on May 14, from 
heart failure, following a severe attack 
of pneumonia. 

Mrs. Ellicott was one of the most 
widely known women in Maryland. 
Few organizations of prominence 
lacked her name as a@ member, She 
was founder of the State Equal Fran- 
chise League and a founder of the 
Arundell Club, 

A special meeting of the State 
Equal Franchise League of Maryland 
and the Equal Suffrage League of Bal- 
timore adopted resolutions expressing 
its “realization of the inestimable loss 
we have sustained in the passing on 
to the Higher Life of our beloved 
leader, Elizabeth King Ellicott. Her 
innate sweetness of character, her un- 
compromising integrity, her optimism 
and unfailing courage in all she un- 
dertook, especially in advancing the 
fundamental principles of equal suf- 
frage, shall ever be an inspiration to 
her followers to continue the work.” 








Mr. William Vanamee 





The death of Mr. William Vanamee 





Mrs. Marion Booth Kelley gave a 
work going on in Massachusetts and 


She said that the Boston parade, esti- 
mated at 12,000 persons, had cost 
$2,000. Of this about $1,500 had been 
covered by receipts and special con- 


$500. 
Mrs. Flora MacDonald Dennison, 
President of the Canadian W. S. A., 
told of the rapidly-growing work 
there, and related many interesting 
facts, 
At the close, a number of women 
declared that they had found the Con- 
ference most valuable and suggestive. 
The resolutions adopted will be 
found in another column. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well. 
Vice-Presidents: 
Maine: Miss Helen N. Bates, Hon. 
Eugene Hale, Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, 
Rev. Dr. Henry Blanchard, Hon. 
George H. Allen. 
New Hampshire: Miss Martha S. 
Kimball, Mrs. Armenia S. White, Hon. 
J. H. Gallinger, Hon. and Mrs. Henry 
B. Quimby, Hon. Oliver Branch, Miss 
Mary N. Chase, Capt. Arthur Thomp- 
soa, Mrs. Mary I. Wood, Hon. Henry 
H. Metcalf, Mrs. Winston Churchill, 
Clarence E. Carr, Miss C. R. Wen- 
dell. 
Vermont: Mrs, E. L. Wyman, Mrs. 
Julia A. Pierce, Mrs. A. D. Chandler, 
Miss Elizabeth Colley, Hon. J. H. 
Taylor, Rev. E. H. Shaw, Rev. Verdi 
Mack Martin, Mrs. Annette W. 
Parmelee, Mr. Crosby (Brattleboro). 
Massachusetts: Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, Mrs. Judith W. Smith, Hon. 
John D. Long, Hon, John L. Bates, 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, Miss Lillian 
Freeman Clarke, Miss Anne Whitney. 
Rhode Island: Miss Elizabeth Up- 
ham Yates, Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, 
Hon. Edwin C. Pierce, Mrs. Camillo 
von Klenze, Mrs. Rowena P. B. Ting- 
ley, Mrs. J. S. French, Mrs. Ardelia 
C. Dewing, Hon. Lucius F. C. Garvin, 
Arnold B. Chase, Miss Cora Mitchell, 
Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbur, Rev. Wil- 
lard C. Sellick, Hon. Charles Sisson, 
Hon. Amasa Eaton. 
Connecticut: Mrs. T. N. Hepburn, 


very interesting report of the fine makes a sad gap in the ranks of those 


the surprising growth of the leagues.'g better place to live in. 


tributions, leaving a net cost of only|ne maintained the Newburgh Head- 


in his home in Newburgh, N. Y., 
who are working to make this world 


Few people gave so much of time, 
effort and money to the cause. His 
home was a veritable hotel for suf- 
fragists, only for non-paying guests; 


quarters, and kept it stocked with 
the best magazines. Mrs. Vanamee 
spent two months up-State in success- 
ful organization, unsalaried and ex- 
penses paid. This was another of 
Mr. Vanamee’s gifts to suffrage. 

Orange County and the Ninth Cam- 
paign District (Orange, Sullivan, 
Rockland and Westchester Counties) 
will feel his loss to a peculiar de- 
gree. 





Miss Catherine Wester of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., has been asked to serve 
on the elections committee for the 
next National Suffrage Convention. 
Miss Mary Garrett Hay was appointed 
chairman by the National Board, and 
the only other member besides Miss 
Wester is to be Miss Esther Ogden of 
Elizabeth, N. J. 





On Peace Day, Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, honorary president of the In- 
ternational Council of Women, pre- 
sided in Rome at a meeting of the 
Universal Brotherhood, at which wo- 
men representing different countries 
spoke. Mrs. Sewail predicted that 
a reign of peace would be attained 
through the efforts of women. 





Rain spoiled several of the May 2 
demonstrations in Nebraska. The 
automobile tour of Lancaster County 
was postponed to May 9. A success- 
ful luncheon was held in Omaha, and 
an impromptu picnic supper in Lin- 
coln. “With the suffragists in the 
campaign State, every day has to be 
suffrage day,” says the Nebraska 
Bulletin. 








Caretaker (showing tourist around 
old castle): ‘S-s-s-h—go quietly, sir; 
this is the haunted chamber of 
‘Bloody Rufus’—I got an old hen a-set- 


West Street Nursery & Creenhouse Co. 


69 WEST STREET, READING. 
Let us do your planting this spring. We can save you twenty-five cents on every 


tin’ on sixteen eggs, an’ I don’t want/have lately been issued by the Na- 


dollar spent, and we guarantee our plants. 


Reading 283-R 


167 





We plant everything from a pivet hedge 


te an Italian garden and give a visit with advice free. Your neighbo recom- 
mend us. Telephone for his name and add - "o - 


ress. 


HORACE B. KEIZER, Proprietor 


PLANTING DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES. 





HUSBANDS FOR OUR GIRLS 


Women readers say: “It’s great!” “I 
wish it could be in every library in the 
U. 8.” The Pres. of a State organization 
writes: “It is what I would have written 
if I could. If I were able I would buy 
copies for distribution in many places. I 
know of no better work women’s clubs 
could do.” Price, paper, 75c, cl. $1.05. 





Special discount to women’s clubs. 
Caro 8S. Valentine, Ridgewood, N. J., Pub 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


THOSE DELIGHTFUL 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE SONGS 


By Pauline Russell Browne? 
Seven Songs—-All for 25 cents and postage. 
WOMAN’S FRANCHISE LEAGUE, 
816 Oddfellow Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 








NEW 


eating.” 


in practice. Price, 2 for 5c. 


Stone Blackwell 


each, Per 100, $1.50. 


well’s speech at the Congressional 


3c each. Per 100, $2.00. 


100, $1.00. 


requests. 
paid per 100, $2.17. 


100, 75c. Postpaid, 85c. 


Michigan and Montana. 


Blackwell 





LITERATURE 
THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT 


This pamphlet illustrates that “the proof of the pudding is in the 
It is up-to-date testimony from officials and prominent people 
who are residents of the enfranchised States. 
da for it gives the opinions of those who know how equal suffrage works 


AN OPEN LETTER TO CLERGYMEN—By Alice 


A pamphlet reprinted from the Woman’s Journal of March 7, in 
answer to the open letter sent by the Antis to clergymen. 


MISS BLACKWELL’S REBUTTAL - 


A reprint from the Woman’s Journal of March 21, of Miss Black- 


fragists will want this masterly refutation of anti arguments. 


THE THREE-FOLD MENACE 
A reprint from The Woman’s Journal of Jan. 10, of an editorial by 


Alice Stone Blackwell upon the socalled menaces to American institu- 
tions of militancy, “feminism” and Socialism. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 

This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a slave. 
It is reprinted from The Woman’s Journal in response to hundreds of 
Price, postpaid, 3c each, 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE-—A Postcard 


Reprinted from The Woman’s Journal 
thing to send as an “entering wedge.” 


LIQUOR VERSUS SUFFRACE 


A flyer reprinted from The Woman’s Journal and Collier’s Weekly 
showing organized opposition of liquor interests to equal suffrage im 
Price 2c each. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been 
overwhelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. 
just the thing to use in debates and 
each. Per 100, $1.00. Postpaid, per 100, $1.02. 


tom Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assm., poston, mass. 


It is effective propagan- 


Price, 2c 


All suf- 
Price, 


Hearing at Washington. 


Price, 2c each. Per 


or 2 for 6c. Per 100, $2.00. Post- 


of February 8. Just the 
Price, postpaid, lc each. Per 


Per 100, 30c. 


It is 


speeches. Price, postpaid, 3c 


585 Beylsten St. 














AGENTS 


zation. 


desired. 


WOMAN'S 


We want to communicate with an energetic 
agent in every city and town in this country to 
solicit subscriptions to The Woman’s Journal. 

We can quote advantageous terms. 

This is an opportunity for something more 
than a canvasser’s connection: it offers per- 
manent lucrative work as part of our organi- 


Send with your reply references from suf- 
fragists in your vicinity. | 
Correspondents in smal! towns particularly 


Address Circulation Department, 


585 Boylston Street, Boston 


WANTED 


JOURNAL 

















Half a dozen valuable new tracts 





To Authors and Publishers: 
We are printers of many well known 





Executive Committee: 
Maine: 


New Hampshire: Mrs. Mary Quim-j|b 


Vermont: 


Miss Anne Burgess, Mrs.} Mrs. 
Mrs.|Howes Barus, 


lou, Mrs. 


hast, Dr. 
Elizabeth Warren. 
Secretary: Mrs. Jenny Merrick. 


Sarah 





Mrs, Maud Wood 





Massachusetts: 


Treasurer: 


M. Algeo, Mrs. 


Mrs. 


Francis J. Garrison. 


her disturbed.”—Punch. tional Woman Suffrage Publishing 
Company at 505 Fifth avenue, New 

Miss Mary H. Ladd, Mrs.| York, and will be eagerly welcomed 
Marion Booth Kelley, Miss Catherine|by the suffragists of the country. 
Wilde, Miss Eva Channing, Miss Ida|They include, “What Have Women 
E. Hall, Mrs. S. S. Fessenden. Done with the Vote?” by George 


Rhode Island: Miss Sarah J. Eddy, 
Annie 
Gerald Cooper, 
Miss Florence Garvin, Mrs. B. R. Bal- 
George D. Gladding, 
Annie M. Jewett, Mrs. Philip H. Wil- 
ur, Mrs. Emma T. Eldridge, 
Lydia Manchester. 

Connecticut: 


Mrs. 


Mrs. 


Miss Emily Pierson, 
Mrs. M. Toscan Bennett, Mrs. A. E. S. 
Mrs. Fanny H. Rastall,}Taylor, Mrs. Carlos F. Stoddard, Mrs. 
Herbert H. Knox, Mrs. E. §8. Tilling- 
Esther Woodward, 


Mrs. 


Creel, reprinted from The Century; 
“Effect of Vote of Women on Leg- 
islation,” the report of the New York 
Sun’s investigation; “One Year’s Pro- 
gress of Equal Suffrage,” by Mrs. 
Frederick Nathan; “Woman Suffrage 
and Sentiment,” by Max Eastman”; 
“Normal Women Not Neurotic,” by 
Dr. Frederick Peterson, and “The 
Biological Argument against Woman 
Suffrage,’ the articles lately contri- 
buted to the New York Times by Dr. 
Simon Flexner, Dr. Frederick Peter- 
son, Dr. William H. Howell and Dr. 
Franklin P. Mall, riddling Prof. Sedg- 
wick’s recent article on that subject. 





publications, among them “ 7hie Woman's 
Journal.” If you have a book or a book- 
let, a magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write us. Open day and night. 

E. L. Gaimgs COMPANY, 
122 Pearl St., Boston, 





Wisconsin is to have a State suf 
frage school in Madison for five days, 
beginning June 18, with expert teach- 
ers.and prominent speakers. Courses 
are offered in the legal and economic 
status of women; Wisconsin laws 


governing women and children; pub- 
lic speaking for suffrage; organization 
for suffrage; propaganda and press 
work for suffrage and history of suf- 
frage. Alice B. Curtis, Secretary of 
the Wisconsin W. S. A., 431-2 Wash- 
ington Building, Madison, Wis., will 
send details upon request. 
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" PRECEDE BABIES 


Dean of Johns Hopkins Medical 
School Says Politicians Need 
Different Interest 








The government pays more atten- 
tion to the care of cattle and hogs 
than of women and children, accord- 
ing to Dr. J. Whitridge Williams, 
dean of the medical school of Johns 
Hopkins University, in his recent ad- 
dress before the Women’s Municipal 
League of Boston. 

“Women can do a great deal in re- 
ducing the death rate of young moth- 
ers and babies,” he said, “by getting 
the politicians interested in this vital 
question of saving hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives in the United States. 
Educate your politician, and impress 
upon him that the lives of babies and 
women are of more importance than 
those of cattle and hogs.” 

Dr. Williams is reported as saying: 
“You should secure the co-operation 
of the ring politician, for he can do 
much more in helping to solve this 
problem than the hide-bound reformer. 
Interest your councilmen, your alder- 
men, and this awful percentage of in- 
fant mortality which is a disgrace to 
the United States can be materially 
reduced.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
average politician pays more heed to 
the wishes of voters than of non-vot- 
ers. When Chicago women got the 
ballot, the question of saving the 
babies’ lives by a better disposal of 
the city’s garbage took on unprece- 
dented importance, and became a real 
issue in the campaign. 





CHILDREN’S BOARD 
GROWS POPULAR 


Victory in House for Miss Lath- 
rop’s Bureau Won in Spite of 
Reactionaries 








“The victory of the friends of the 
Children’s Bureau, in securing the 
whole appropriation asked for by Miss 
Lathrop, was an indication of the im- 
mense popularity the Bureau has al- 
ready obtained,” says Harper’s Week- 
ly. “Of the 47 members who voted 
against the Bureau, 8 were members 
of the Appropriation Committee, 
which was unable to find any way in 
which the appropriation could be 
granted. The House found a way, 
however, without any trouble. There 
were 9 opponents of a full appropria- 
tion from the North, and 38 from the 
South. Texas furnished 10; Georgia, 
7: South Carolina, Tennessee and Mis- 
sissippi, 3 each; and Louisiana, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and Oklahoma, 
2 each. The two from New York who 
voted against the increase in appro- 
priation were Fitzgerald and Driscoll, 
of Buffalo. The progressive Demo- 
crats seem unable to convince a part 
of the Southern contingent in the 
House that their reactionary attitude 
on human welfare lines is the chief 
menace to the continued triumph of 
the Democratic party. A large ma- 
jority of Southern’ Democrats, how- 
ever, voted for the appropriation.” 





Miss Katherine B. Davis is proving 
a most efficient Commissioner of Cor- 
rection in New York. She has put 
a stop to the smuggling of cocaine 
and other evil drugs to the prisoners, 
which had gone on for years, and she 
has been getting anonymous letters 
threatening her with death from the 
vendors whose nefarious profits she 
has brought to an end. The author- 
ities have detailed detectives to guard 
her, but she says she is not afraid. 





Recruiting stations have been estab- 
lished by the Woman Suffrage party 
in the 63 assembly districts in Great- 
er New York for a two weeks’ cam- 
paign to enroll men and women of the 
State for suffrage. There are 1780 
election districts in the greater city, 
and more than enough volunteers 
have been obtained to take charge of 
all. A store in Broadway near Eighty- 
third street, formerly occupied by the 
antis, has been opened for enrolment 
work in the Fifteenth Assembly dis- 
trict. 





Cincinnati suffragists are so en- 
couraged by the effects of their small 


parade that they are planning a larger,;on May 14, and recommended $8.90 per 


one for June § and a monster one in 
the fall. 





JOURNAL CHANGES 
SUN’S VIEWPOINT 


Truth About Colorado Women 
Comes Just in Time to Stop 
Innuendoes 





It is now known that the stopping of 
the slaughter in the Colorado coal 
fields was brought about by the wo- 
men. Even after the terrible events 
at Ludlow, in which the lives of many 
children were sacrificed, Gov. Am- 
mons was very unwilling to call for 
Federal aid. Then the Colorado Wo- 


to women to insist that the slaughter 


Federal troops. 
Hardly any of the Eastern papers 


tempted to show the comparative use- 


After reading the account in the 


given in the Journal and concluded |i 
editorially: 


who did a necessary job ‘so thor- 
oughly and well, will now see to it 


does not fall into laxity and ineffi- 
ciency again. They have shown that 


let them now take counsel to prevent 
such a crisis from again arising.” 
That is just what they are doing 
now. 


WAGE SCALE SET 


t 


frage 
Women and Children 





the State of Washington, accepting the 


eral public, ruled that no adult woman 
employed as a clerk in a mercantile 
establishment in that State should re- 
ceive a wage of less than $10 a week. 

The commission also ordered that 
the ‘apprenticeship or learners’ period 
should be limited to one year, the 
wage for the first six months of this 
time to be not less than $6 a week, and 
for the second six months, not less 
than $7.50. Not more than 17 per cent. 
of the total number of women em- 
ployed in any cne establishment may 
be apprentices, and one half of those 
who come under this classification 
must be serving their second six 
months, that is, one half the appren- 
tices must be earning not less than 
$7.50 a week. individual permits 
must be issued by the commission to 
all women applying for work who are 
to receive less than the experienced 
adult’s minimum wage. 

Minors, in Washington, are all per- 
sons under eighteen years of age. The 
commission ruled that they must be 
paid $6 a week, and may not be em- 
ployed after 7.30 P. M. 

The wage recommendation of $10 a 
week for experienced adults came 
unanimously from the conference as a 
compromise between $8.25, the wage 
proposed at first by the employers, 
and $12, the wage proposed by the em- 
ployees. 

The Industrial Welfare Commission, 
which took up its duties in July, 1913, 
did not call the mercantile conference 
until it had made extensive investiga- 
tion into wages, working and cost of 
living conditions of women employees 
in the mercantile, manufacturing and 
laundry trades in the State. Last fall 
the commissioners held separate, in- 
formal hearings with employers and 
employees in these three industries in 
the largest cities of the State. Mean- 
while, a statistical survey had been 
started through questionnaires sent to 
employers and employees. 

The factory conference took place 








, week as the lowest allowable wage 
for women factory workers, 





Industrial Commission in Suf-! Association. 
State Helps Working honor the flag,” writes Margaret 
Foley in the Boston Globe, in answer 
to a captious critic who complained 
As noted in our columns last week,| that the stars and stripes were not 
the Industrial Welfare Commission of} enough in evidence on that day. 
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CHURCH AT ROME 
HEARS DR. SHAW 


American Leader Preaches to 
Methodist Congregation on the 
Woman Movement 


Dr. Anna H. Shaw preached in the 
Methodist Church in Rome on May 
17 to a large congregation, from the 
text Philippians, iv, 3. 

She said that the church of today 
viewed all the probiems of the world, 
which were the same for all countries 
and usually needed the same reme- 


men’s Peace Society issued an appeal | dies. 


Nothing, she said, had brought 


must stop. A thousand women of all ]about such union in the world as the 
ages, classes, and creeds gathered in|}women's movement. 
the Capitol building and beset the |material problems, sword in hand; 
Governor, and would not give up un-|}women carried the olive branch in 
til he yielded and telegraphed for the|their efforts to find a solution for 
problems which were universal. 


Men discussed 


The greatest problem now in pro- 


mentioned this. The detailed account |cess of solution was the development 
of it was published in the Woman’s|of human character. The best form 
Journal just in time to stop many in-|of government was that which pro- 
nuendoes against the women of Color-|duced the happiest and noblest in- 
ado. The New York Sun had just at- | dividuals. 


She laid stress upon the necessity 


lessness of women voters in that State |of the church’s adapting itself to the 
in the face of the horrors at Lud-|growth of the spirit of freedom, jus- 
low. tice and truth, 


After enumerating the important 


Woman's Journal of how the women |services of women in the history of 
forced Gov. Ammons to call for Fed-|the church, Dr. Shaw said that wo- 
eral intervention, the Sun changed |men, besides teaching a spiritual Gos- 
its viewpoint. It quoted facts as|pel, were working for a fair chance, 


ncluding fair wages, but that this 


was impossible until the- brand of in- 
“We hope these determined women, | feriority was removed from them. 





that the administration of their State AMERICAN FLAG 


HEADED PARADE 





they can compel action in a crisis; Margaret Foley Answers Anti 


Criticism — Says Suffragists 
Are All Right on Patriotism 





“A big American flag was carried at 


the very head of the suffrage parade, 


IN WASHINGTON side by side with the large banner of 


he Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
That showed that we 


“Abraham Lincoln was the first 


recommendation of a conference of | prominent public man in the United 
representatives of mercantile store| States to come out in favor of votes 
owners and employees and of the gen-| for women. 
author of the ‘Battle Hymn of the 


Julia Ward Howe, the 


Republic,’ was the president of the 


New England Woman Suffrage Asso- 


ciation for more than 30 years. Suf- 
fragists are all right on patriotism, 
and they mean to add still more 
brightness to the flag by making it 
stand for fair play for everybody, in- 
cluding women. That magnificent 
suffrage parade looked as though we 
were going to succeed in doing it, 
too.” 

Mrs. Esther F. Boland, whose car 
was decorated with “Old Glory,” 
makes a like protest in the Boston 
Post. 


JERSEY WOMAN A 
“JUDGE LINDSEY” 


Paula Laddey Youngest Member 
of Board of Managers for State 
Girls’ Home 








Miss Paula Laddey is the youngest 
member of the new board of managers 
lately appointed by the Governor of 
New Jersey for the State Home for 
Girls. The board used to consist of 
nine trustees. The number has late- 
ly been reduced to five, after there 
had been considerable trouble in the 
old board. The new one consists of 
three women and two men. At its 
first meeting, the trustees were in- 
troduced to the 250 girls of the in- 
stitution, and each said a few words. 
When Miss Laddey rose to speak, the 
250 girls sprang to their feet and gave 
her an ovation lasting several min- 
utes, clapping their hands and sheut- 
ing her name. Miss Laddey had won 
all their hearts during her work as 
probation officer. She has been 
called “a feminine Judge Lindsey.” 
Miss Laddey is a suffragist, and a 
daughter of Mrs. Clara S. Laddey, the 
former President of the New Jersey 
W. S. A. 





Directors of the First National Bank 
of Lincoln, Ill, have elected Miss Jes- 
sie Gillett president. 


; i, 
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There was an old man who said “Hush! 
I perceive a young bird in this bush!” 
When they said, “Is it small?” 

He replied, “Not at all! 

It is four times as big as the bush!” 


—Suffrage Atelier. 





In Chicago. 
Mrs. Wabash—‘“John, I thought I 
heard a woman’s voice at the door last 
night when you were having trouble 
opening it with your night-key.”’ 
Mr. Wabash—“Yes, dear, you did.” 
“But John, what did that mean?” 
“Why, dear, the woman you heard 
talking was the policewoman who 
brought me home.”—Yonkers States- 
man. 





Quizzer: “What’s the matter, old 
man? You look worried?” 

Sizzer: “I have cause to. I en- 
gaged a man to trace my pedigree.” 
Quizzer: “Well, what’s the trouble? 
Hasn't he been successful?” 

Sizzer: “Successful! I should say 
he has! I'm paying him hush-money.” 





In a deserted kindergarten-room of 
a settlement a little girl was thump- 
ng the piano to her heart’s content. 
A resident looked in at the door and 
smiled. “Go right on, Catherine,” she 
said, “if you’re sure your hands are 
quite clean.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Miss Emily,” 
was the answer. “I’m being very care- 
ful; I'm just playing on the black 
eys.” 


_ 





Graded Chivalry 
At about the same moment in Wash- 
ingfon on May 9 three delegations of 
women asked to see their Senators. 
The women from a_ non-suffrage 
State were told that “the Senator did 
not want to see them.” 
The delegates from a campaign 
State (New York) found that not one 
Senator or Representative from their 
State could be discovered either in 
the Capitol or the offices. 
The delegates from a suffrage State 
were summoned by an almost hysteri- 
cally eager page, crying: “The ladies 
from Oregon, the ladies from Oregon. 
The Senator wants to see the ladies 
from Oregon.”—Alice Duer Miller in 
New York Tribune. 


Suitor: “I have no bad habits. 1 
don’t smoke nor drink.” 

Father: “Neither does my daugh- 
ter.” 





One of our ministers has received 
from a clergyman in the West a pro- 
posal of exchange of parishes. In 
{temizing the assets of his charge, he 
states that he has a “church of 500 
members, heated with steam and light- 
ed with electricity.” That is the kind 
¢f members we want in every suffrage 
club. 





A teacher was questioning a class 
of boys on birds. Having received cor- 
rect answers about feathers, bill, feet 
and wings, he put the question: 
“What is it a bird can do that I am 
unable to do?” 

“Fly,” was the answer he hoped to 
get. For several moments the boys 
thought, At last one held up his hand. 

“Well, my lad, what is it?” 

“Lay an egg, sir,” said the boy.— 
Pittsburgh Dispatch. 





The pupils in an Alabama school 
were asked to construct a sentence 
containing the word “amphibious.” 
Quick as a flash the son of a\ local 
preacher gave the following: 

“Most fish stories am fibious.” 





“Did you say my train ’d be ‘long 
in ten minutes, suh?” asked an old col- 
ored man of the ticket agent. 

“Yes, uncle.” 

“I jest axed you, suh, ’cause I ain't 
sot my rabbit foot ’bout me, an’ dat 
dere board say, ‘All trains on time 
‘cept one, an’ I was jest figurin’ dat 
dat one would be mine.” 

“Someone's tampered with the bul- 
jetin board,” declared the agent, rush- 
ing excitedly to the platform. 

I followed closely. 

We both stared at the board, then at 
uncle, then dropped into hysteria of 
laughter. The bulletin read: 

“All trains on time—Sept. 1.”—Ex. 








Nine-tenths of the delegates to the 
recent Republican State Convention 
in Oklahoma signed the initiative pe- 
titions for woman suffrage. This is 
joyfully announced by Mrs. Cora B. 
Gotchy, president of the Oklahoma W. 
S. A. The Democrats of Oklahoma 
have for the past year declared them- 
selves in favor of votes for women, 
and the Progressive Party has made 
suffrage a plank in its platform and is 
actively circulating the petitions. 





New England has much to learn 
from the South and West, according 
to Prof. Charles Zueblin, who has just 
got back from an extended tour. He 
enumerates a long series of fine mu- 
nicipal achievements that struck him 
with admiration. “In Chicago I was 
impressed most favorably by the new 
citizens,” he says. “Not only are the 
women conscientious, but they try to 
inform themselves. In fact, they have 
inspired the men, and there is an en- 
thusiasm in citizenship today which 
never existed before. Even the most 
ardent antis are among the best of 
these new gitizens; they are deter- 
mined to do well what they before op- 
posed.” 








Suffrage for women is bound te 
come. There are many arguments 
against it, but no reasons.—William 
Dean Howells, 


aJ4..4 





Members of the Sweden and Norway 
Clubs in native costume, with their 
beautiful flags, were a striking feature 
of the suffrage demonstration in Min- 
nesota on “Woman’s Independence 
Day.” Mrs. Eugenia B. Farmer, 79 
years of age, marched a mile and a 
half in the suffrage parade, carrying a 
Votes for Women umbrella. She 
writes: “I could have marched an- 
other mile and a half, thankful that 
at my age I am able to join in these 
great festivals. I am glad that I am 
living now, and hope to see all the 
wemen in the United States free citi- 
zens before I go hence.” 





Philadelphia is believed to have had 
the biggest of the more than a thou- 
sand suffrage meetings held on May 
2 all over the country. About 25,000 
persons attended an open-air meeting 
in Washington Square, which passed 
the resolutions recommended by the 
National Association. This was in ad- 
dition to Philadelphia’s beautiful suf- 
frage parade. Mrs. Charlotte Pierce, 
now the only survivor of the wo 
man’s rights convention held t 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., in 1848, rode in 
the procession, wearing the colors of 
the Congressional Union. 





War never decided any question of 
right or wrong.—Thomas Jefferson. 
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